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limited, with needed experience in the use of precise 
and rigorous logic, and develops all necessary concepts 
from “scratch” 


offers a thorough exposition of basic ideas involved in 
sampling theory, testing statistical hypotheses, interval 
estimation, and discusses in detail simple linear regression 


In the accompanying Study Manual, questions and exercises help 
the student to check his understanding and mastery of material, 
and lead him to discover or rediscover for himself many of the 
important properties considered in the text. 
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, [ HE time was just ten years ago, and 


the occasion was my Search (in a 
university library reading room) into the 
historical backgrounds of the American 
tradition of religion and education. 

Scholars and public alike at that time 
were vigorously debating the historical 
meaning of the First Amendment to the 
Constitution as it related to education. 
The Supreme Court’s decision in the 
Everson case of 1947 had provoked 
heated opposition, and the Court was 
being charged with secularizing our so- 
ciety by a false interpretation of our his- 
tory and of the Constitution. Still greater 
hue and cry was raised over the McCol- 
lum case in 1948, when the Supreme 
Court decided that the released time plan 
of religious instruction in Champaign, Il- 
linois, was unconstitutional under the 


* Based on a talk before the Institute for Re- 
ligious and Social Studies, New York City. 


First Amendment. Charges were again 
hurled at the Supreme Court for mis- 
reading history, confounding the found- 
ing fathers, misinterpreting the Consti- 
tution, interfering with states’ rights, and 
promoting an alien secularism in Ameri- 
can government and society. 

This setting had led me, along with 
many others, to look again at the origins 
of our religious tradition, our constitu- 
tional liberties, and their meaning for 
education. I had arrived at that point in 
my investigations when I was wading 
through the debates in the House of Rep- 
resentatives of June 8, 1789. The ques- 
tion was what to do about amending the 
Constitution. James Madison had drawn 
up several proposals for amendment and 
had moved that the House resolve itself 
into Committee of the Whole to consider 
them. But there was much objection and 
much wrangling as to procedure. 
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The classic parliamentary arguments 
against any specific action were being 
trotted out: amendments are important 
but not as important as something else; 
and, besides, vow is not the time to con- 
sider them; and, moreover, we have too 
much else to do of more urgent char- 
acter. Or, the amendments are not neces- 
sary because the Constitution already 
covers them, and we should try the new 
government before we change it, and we 
shall look weak in the eyes of foreign 
nations. In sum, let’s not get involved in 
amendments; let’s get down to our real 
business. 

Thereupon Madison retreated from his 
motion to have the House go into Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and himself exe- 
cuted a classic parliamentary maneuver. 
He moved that a special committee be 
appointed to consider the amendments. 
Who can object merely to a committee 
being appointed? 

By this time I was about ready to join 
the other glassy-eyed denizens of the 
reading room in a bit of dozing. But then 
Madison rose to give his reasons why he 
thought it was proper to propose amend- 
ments now and to state and defend the 
amendments he was proposing. And the 
Annals of Congress suddenly came alive 
with ideas and portents for the lives of 
all of us. 

Here was the man who had formulated 
the religious freedom clause of the Vir- 
ginia Declaration of Rights in 1776, who 
had fought against religious assessments 
in Virginia and had engineered Jeffer- 
son’s Statute for Religious Freedom 
through the Virginia Assembly in 1785, 
who had done much more than merely 
keep the Journal of the Constitutional 
Convention in 1787, who had argued co- 
gently and persuasively in the Federalist 
Papers in 1787 and 1788 for adoption of 
the Constitution, and who was to shoul- 


der the brunt of the committee work and 
floor debates in carrying the Bill of 
Rights through the Congress. What were 
his views of the importance and meaning 
of the several amendments that were to 
become the federal Bill of Rights? 
Which were the most important ones for 
education? 

The answer to my question about edu- 
cation must be largely imaginative and 
not strictly historical because Madison 
was not speaking directly about educa- 
tion. But what he said and did not say 
about individual liberties and civil rights 
make fascinating reading for the public 
as well as for the educator, for these is- 
sues have become extremely important 
for education. Indeed, the most contro- 
versial questions about education in re- 
cent vears have been closely related to 
freedom and civil rights: solution of 
problems concerning church, state, and 
education depends upon one’s views of 
religious freedom; decisions about aca- 
demic freedom depend upon one’s atti- 
tude toward freedom of belief and asso- 
ciation; questions of segregation in the 
schools, private education, and federal 
aid to education involve constitutional 
principles of civil rights, equal protection 
of the laws, the role of the courts, and 
the relation of the federal government to 
states’ rights. 

In all such questions we often appeal 
to the founding fathers for sanction and 
authority to support our position. Let us 
test some of these modern appeals by see- 
ing what one of the most important of 
the founding fathers did say [and might 
have said about education] as he urged 
upon the Congress the need for a bill of 
rights. 

We have heard much in recent years 
from Protestant and Catholic groups, 
from the New York State Board of Re- 
gents, from the President himself, and 
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from many others to the effect that our 
government rests upon religion. Now 
this is an important affirmation, for it 
would follow from this premise that if 
government rests upon religion then gov- 
ernment should and must aid religion as 
a means of promoting the public welfare. 
A most important means to this end 
would be for government to sponsor re- 
ligious instruction in the public schools 
or to give financial support to religious 
schools, or to do both. Proponents of this 
argument cite the founding fathers in 
general and the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and the Northwest Ordinance in 
particular as sanctions for their argu- 
ments. But curiously enough they do not 
cite the Constitution itself or the Bill of 
Rights. 

Now what did Madison say about this 
point in his June 8 speech? He said noth- 
ing directly, but he had a fine opportu- 
nity to do so if he had wished. His very 
first proposal for amendment was as fol- 
lows: 


First, that there be prefixed to the con- 
stitution a declaration, that all power is 
originally vested in, and consequently de- 
rived from, the people. 

That government is instituted and ought 
to be exercised for the benefit of the peo- 
ple; which consists in the enjoyment of 
life and liberty, with the right of acquir- 
ing and using property, and generally of 
pursuing and obtaining happiness and safety. 

That the people have an indubitable, 
unalienable, and indefeasible right to re- 
form or change their government, when- 
ever it be found adverse or inadequate to 
the purposes of its institution." 


These sentences breathe the spirit and 
even some of the words of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. They say nothing 


1 Joseph Gales (ed.), 
(Washington, D. C.: Gales and Seaton, 1834), 


Annals of Congress 


Vol. I, Pp. 451. Since all subsequent references 
in the discussion are to this same volume, only 
a page number will follow quotations given 
hereafter. 


and imply nothing about government 
resting upon religion. This would have 
been a perfect place for Madison to make 
some reference to religion or to God or 
to God’s laws as the ultimate authority 
for government. Instead, the people are 
the source of authority. This reflects the 
natural rights philosophy of the eight- 
eenth century—civil government is to be 
a secular government. The rightful es- 
tablishment of government is derived 
from the authority of the people alone, 
and the people alone have the right to 
reform or change their government. 
Nothing is said or implied about change 
being limited by religious sanctions or by 
God’s laws. 

The argument for government aid to 
religion or government support for re- 
ligious education will have to look to 
other sources than the “father” of the 
Constitution. Madison’s proposal was not 
adopted, presumably because the present 
Preamble, beginning “We, the people,” 
was deemed sufficient to cover Madison’s 
point here. 

Regarding the Bill of Rights proper it 
has been argued in recent years that the 
First Amendment simply _ prohibited 
Congress from establishing a single na- 
tional church, but that the states could 
establish churches if they wished and 
that both the states and the federal gov- 
ernment could aid or support religion if 
all churches were given equal treatment. 

Madison’s proposals in his June 8 
speech contradict this argument. In this 
speech he was proposing that the text of 
the Constitution itself be amended or en- 
larged rather than that the amendments 
should be added on at the end. This 
method of amendment was not adopted, 
largely on the plea that the original text 
should not be tampered with, but the 
point is important for understanding 
Madison’s full intentions. 
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He proposed, first, that several clauses 
be inserted in Article I, Section 9, of the 
Constitution, This is the section that puts 
limits upon the powers of Congress. 
Madison proposed that the following 
clause on religion should be inserted im- 
mediately after the guarantees of habeas 
corpus and prohibition of bills of at- 
tainder and ex post facto laws: 


The civil rights of none shall be abridged 
on account of religious belief or worship, 
nor shall any national religion be estab- 
lished, nor shall the full and equal rights 
of conscience be in any manner, or on any 
pretext, infringed. (p. 451) 

The emphasis here is upon the civil 
rights of religious belief and worship as 
natural, inalienable rights that could not 
be abridged by Congress. The strongest 
emphasis is put upon full and equal rights 
of conscience. The linkage of freedom 
and equality required that government 
not enter into the realm of religion in 
any manner or on any pretext. Before 
the law, one person’s religious views or 
lack of them are to be deemed equal in 
rights to those of any other person. The 
government could not make distinctions 
or indicate preferences or priorities of 
one religion over another or prefer re- 
ligion to the lack of it. Each individual 
was to be the judge of his own religious 
beliefs, and his conscience was to be re- 
spected even if he had no religious be- 
liefs in the usual sense or even if he had 
anti-religious beliefs. 

Promotion of religion by government 
was outlawed if any individual claimed 
that his rights of conscience or any part 
of them were being jeopardized. If Madi- 
son’s wording had been accepted, I do 
not see how anyone could argue that 
government could promote one religion 
over another or religion in general rather 
than non-religion. Madison used the 
phrases equal rights of conscience and 


liberty of conscience almost interchange- 
ably. Not only was the individual to be 
free from governmental interference 
with his religious beliefs, he had the right 
not to be the subject of discrimination 
because of his beliefs, and his other civil 
rights were. not to be put in jeopardy be- 
cause of his religious beliefs or associa- 
tions or lack of them. If one’s rights of 
conscience are equal to all others, the ab- 
sence of a particular or any religious be- 
lief does not prejudice his standing in 
law when compared with those who do 
have religious beliefs. I do not believe 
Madison would have agreed with Justice 
Douglas’ opinion in the Zorach-Gluck 
case. 

Madison even went so far in his pro- 
posed amendment about the right of the 
people to keep and bear arms that he 
would have protected religious con- 
science as follows: 


. but no person religiously scrupulous 
of bearing arms shall be compelled to ren- 
der military service in person. (p. 451) 


It is possible, therefore, to argue that 
Madison might have applied a similar 
protection for the civil rights of religious 
conscience in the schools, if education 
had been a matter of debate at the time. 
Indeed, he had faced the issue of public 
secular schools versus private parochial 
schools in the contest in Virginia over 
religious assessments for religious teach- 
ers just four years earlier. At that time 
he fought against public support for the 
religious clergy who ran most of the 
private schools. 

Before leaving Madison’s proposals for 
limitiag the powers of Congress it is in- 
teresting to speculate about two of his 
other statements in the light of congres- 
sional committee attacks in recent years 
upon teachers and intellectuals for their 
beliefs and writings. Madison’s first ver- 
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sion of the freedom of speech and press 
clauses of the First Amendment was as 
follows: 


The people shall not be deprived or 
abridged of their right to speak, to write, 
or to publish their sentiments; and the free- 
dom of the press, as one of the great bul- 
warks of liberty, shall be inviolable. (p. 451) 


If Madison’s more detailed and more 
explicit version had been accepted, would 
teachers and researchers have had a bet- 
ter chance to claim their rights of free 
inquiry, intellectual freedom, and aca- 
demic freedom in the face of accusations 
and inquisitions? Would authors and 
writers have had more protection against 
the black-listing and the book burnings? 
Would the special loyalty oaths for 
teachers and security programs for gov- 
ernment workers have been less severe 
and less damning to personal reputations 
and to intellectual occupations? I can 
only say that a wider acceptance of the 
spirit of Madison’s proposals might have 
helped. 

And when we come to Madison’s ver- 
sion of the Fifth Amendment it is highly 
suggestive to note that he proposed: 


No person . .. shall be compelled to be 
a witness against himself. (p. 452) 


This sounds like broad protection against 
requiring incriminating testimony in any 
kind of investigation. It was not limited 
to criminal cases in courts, as the final 
version of this clause came to be limited. 
If it had stood as Madison framed it, it 
might not have been so easy for the con- 
gressional committees to give such a bad 
name to the pleaders of the Fifth Amend- 
ment. Since the Fifth Amendment is 
limited to criminal cases in courts, it pro- 
vides little check upon the wide-ranging 
congressional inquisitions into association 
and belief, whereas Madison’s version 
might have been more easily invoked to 


prevent abuse of such inquiries. These 
are, of course, speculations, but I believe 
they do stir the imagination—at least 
they did mine. I believe Madison would 
have agreed with the Supreme Court in 
the Watkins and Sweezy cases, when it 
ruled that congressional investigating 
committees could not properly invade 
the realm of private affairs without clear 
justification or invade the area of aca- 
demic freedom and political expression. 

Now we come, finally, to the ques- 
tions about the relation of the federal 
constitution to the states and to the role 
of the federal courts. In recent years 
these questions have been’ at the heart of 
educational controversies over religion 
and education, segregation in education, 
and federal aid to education. Madison 
was not talking directly about education, 
but he certainly was talking about the 
fundamental problems of states’ rights 
and the civil rights and civil liberties of 
individuals. 

To pick up first the religious question 
specifically, it is noteworthy that Madi- 
son was anxious to put limits upon the 
states as well as upon the Congress. He 
proposed that the following clause be 
inserted in Article I, Section 10, which 
limits the powers of the states: 


No state shall violate the equal rights of 
conscience, or the freedom of the press, or 
the trial by jury in criminal cases. (p. 452) 


If Madison’s proposals had been 
adopted, the original bill of rights of the 
Constitution would have made a start on 
what the Fourteenth Amendment was 
later intended to do when it prohibited 
the states from depriving any person of 
liberty without due process of law or 
from denying any person the equal pro- 
tection of the laws. It could not have 
been argued that the First Amendment 
applies only to the Congress and not to 
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the states. Madison’s proposal would have 
asserted the power of the federal consti- 
tution over questions of liberty and 
equality in the states and might have 
shortened the long and involved judicial 
procedures that have accompanied the 
interpretations of the First, Fifth, and 
Fourteenth Amendments over the past 
several decades. 

Listen to Madison himself on this 
point: 


I wish also, in revising the constitution, 
we may throw into that section, which in- 
terdicts the abuse of certain powers in the 
State Legislatures, some other provisions 
of equal, if not greater importance than 
those already made. The words, “No State 
shall ‘Pass any bill of attainder, ex post facto 
law,” &c. were wise and proper restrictions 
in the constitution. I think there is more 
danger of those powers being abused by the 
State Governments than by the Govern- 
ment of the United States. The same may 
be said of other powers which they possess, 
if not controlled by the general principle, 
that laws are unconstitutional which in- 
fringe the rights of the community. I should 
therefore wish to extend this interdiction, 
and add, as I have stated in the sth resolu- 
tion, that no State shall violate the equal 
right of conscience, freedom of the press, 
or trial by jury in criminal cases; because 
it is proper that every Government should 
be disarmed of powers which trench upon 
those particular rights. I know, in some of 
the State constitutions, the power of the 
Government is controlled by such a dec- 
laration; but others are not. I cannot see 
any reason against obtaining even a double 
security on those points; and nothing can 
give a more sincere proof of the attachment 
of those who opposed this constitution to 
these great and important rights, than to 
see them join in obtaining the security I 
have now proposed; because it must be ad- 
mitted, on all hands, that the State Gov- 
ernments are as liable to attack these in- 
valuable privileges as the General Govern- 
ment is, and therefore ought to be as cau- 
tiously guarded against. (p. 458) 


I believe that Madison would have 
supported the Supreme Court in apply- 


ing the federal constitution to restrict 
the powers of the states in the Everson 
and McCollum cases and in the segrega- 
tion cases. 

Madison said several times that the 
“great rights,” “those choicest privileges 
of the people,” were liberty of con- 
science, freedom of the press, and trial 
by jury. These should therefore be 
doubly protected in both federal and 
state constitutions. But Madison went 
much further than this. He spoke at some 
length on the desirability of looking 
upon the federal bill of rights as a cor- 
rective of the bills of rights in the state 
constitutions. In the realm of civil lib- 
erties and civil rights, Madison clearly 
felt that the federal power should be su- 
preme not only in law as interpreted by 
the federal courts but as a molder of 
public opinion in the community. 

Madison believed that the protection 
of the rights of the people could not be 
left to the states alone. In our time, when 
it is urged that the relation of religion 
and education should be a local and state 
matter, that the question of segregation 
in the schools is a local and state matter, 
and that educational control and support 
are local and state matters, it is impor- 
tant to remember that Madison would 
not have left the people’s rights of free- 
dom and equality exclusively in local and 
state hands. Listen to him: 

. some States have no bills of rights, 
there are others provided with very defec- 
tive ones, and there are others whose bills 
of rights are not only defective, but abso- 
lutely improper; instead of securing some 
in the full extent which republican prin- 
ciples would require, they limit them too 
much to agree with the common ideas of 
liberty. (p. 456) 

In other words, republican principles 
and common ideas of liberty should take 
precedence over the will of local and 
state majorities. The best, protection is to 
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be found when bills of rights in the state 
and federal constitutions agree, but when 
they disagree, the federal constitution 
should be the corrective for the states. 
Listen again to Madison: 


But whatever may be the form which the 
several States have adopted in making dec- 
larations in favor of particular rights, the 
great object in view is to limit and qualify 
the powers of Government,’ by excepting 
out of the grant of power those cases in 
which the Government ought not to act, 
or to act only in a particular mode. They 
point these exceptions sometimes against 
the abuse of the executive power, some- 
times against the legislative, and, in some 
cases, against the community itself; or, in 
other words, against the majority in favor 
of the minority. 

In our Government it is, perhaps, less 
necessary to guard against the abuse in the 
executive department than any other; be- 
cause it is not the stronger branch of the 
system, but the weaker: It therefore must 
be levelled against the legislative, for it is 
the most powerful, and most likely to be 
abused, because it is under the least con- 
trol. Hence, so far as a declaration or rights 
can tend to prevent the exercise of undue 
power, it cannot be doubted but such dec- 
laration is proper. But I confess that I do 
conceive, that in a Government modified 
like this of the United States, the great 
danger lies rather in the abuse of the com- 
munity than in the legislative body. The 
prescriptions in favor of liberty ought to be 
levelled against that quarter where the 
greatest danger lies, namely, that which 
possesses the highest prerogative of power. 
But this is not found in either the executive 
or legislative departments of Government, 
but in the body of the people, operating by 
the majority against the minority. 

It may be thought that all paper barriers 
against the power of the community are 
too weak to be worthy of attenion. I am 
sensible they are not so strong as to satisfy 
gentlemen of every description who have 
seen and examined thoroughly the texture 
of such a defence; yet, as they have a ten- 
dency to impress some degree of respect 
for them, to establish the public opinion 
in their favor, and rouse the attention of 


the whole community, it may be one means 
to control the majority from those acts to 
which they might be otherwise inclined. 
(pp- 454-55. Italics added.) 


Here is a clear vision of the positive 
role of a free government in protecting 
the rights and liberties of individuals. 
Freedom is not merely something to be 
protected against invasion by govern- 
ment; it is something that governments 
must protect against violation by one 
group or individual at the expense of 
others in the community. States should 
protect local minorities against local ma- 
jorities. But, also, the: federal govern- 
ment must protect minorities in a state 
against majorities in a state. And I im- 
agine the logic of Madison’s position 
would certainly apply this principle to 
protection of Negro minority rights 
against white majorities in the Southern 
states today. 

As the Supreme Court and federal 
courts in recent years have ruled against 
local and state majorities on questions of 
religion, segregation, loyalty oaths, and 
the other freedoms of speech and belief, 
I think Madison would have approved, 
for he said: 


If they [bill of rights] are incorporated 
into the constitution, independent tribunals 
of justice will consider themselves in a pe- 
culiar manner the guardians of those rights; 
they will be an impenetrable bulwark 
against every assumption of power in the 
legislative or executive; they will be nat- 
urally led to resist every encroachment 
upon rights expressly stipulated for in the 
constitution by the declaration of rights. 
Besides this security, there is a great prob- 
ability that such a declaration in the federal 
system would be enforced; because the 
State Legislatures will jealously and closely 
watch the operations of this Government, 
and be able to resist with more effect every 
assumption of power, than any other power 
on earth can do; and the greatest oppo- 
nents to a Federal Government admit the 
State Legislatures to be sure guardians of 
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the people’s liberty. I conclude, from this 
view of the subject, that it will be proper 
in itself, and highly politic, for the tran- 
quillity of the public mind, and the sta- 
bility of the Government, that we should 
offer something, in the form I have pro- 
posed, to be incorporated in the system 
of Government, as a declaration of the 


rights of the people. (p- 457) 


I can only wish that education had 
been explicitly in Madison’s mind on 
June 8, 1789. Let us imagine that it was. 
Perhaps the italicized words might have 
been added to some of the amendments. 

His proposal for the Preamble might 
have read: 

“Government is instituted and ought 
to be exercised for the benefit of the peo- 
ple; which consists in the enjoyment of 
life and liberty, with the right of acquir- 
ing and using education and property, 
and generally of pursuing and obtaining 
happiness and safety.” 

His proposal for part of the First 
Amendment might have read: 

“The people shall not be deprived or 
abridged of their right to speak, to write, 
to teach or learn, or to publish their sen- 
timents; and the freedom of the press, 
of teaching and of learning, as the great 
bulwarks of liberty, shall be inviolable.” 

His proposal for the Second Amend- 
ment might have read: 

“A free and equal system of education 
and a well-armed and_ well-regulated 
militia being the best security of a free 
country, the right of the people to estab- 
lish schools and the means of education 
or to keep and bear arms shall not be in- 
fringed.” 

The Fifth Amendment might have 
read: 

“No person shall be deprived of life, 
liberty, education, or property, without 
due process of law.” 

The Eighth Amendment might have 
read: 


“Excessive bail shall not be required 
nor excessive fines imposed, nor cruel 
and unusual punishments inflicted, nor 
special oaths or tests of loyalty or re- 
ligion be required of particular classes of 
citizens not required of all.” 

And finally Madison’s proposals for 
limitations upon states might have read: 

“No state shall violate the equal rights 
of conscience or of education, or the 
freedom of the press or of teaching and 
learning, or the trial by jury in criminal 
cases; and the people of the several states 
shall forever maintain public systems of 
education based upon and designed to 
promote the principles of freedom and 
equality as set forth in the declaration of 
the rights of the people.” 


Madison did not make these statements 
about education, nor would they prob- 
ably have been approved by the Congress 
of 1789, but I believe they are in the 
spirit of Madison’s proposals. They 
would not automatically have solved our 
problems, but I believe they would have 
had a tendency “to establish public opin- 
ion in their favor, and rouse the attention 
of the whole community.” Inasmuch as 
explicit references to education were not 
made in the bill of rights, let the educa- 
tional profession take up the task and 
work harder than ever to apply Madi- 
son’s view of the Bill of Rights to educa- 
tion. We might start by insisting in prin- 
ciple and in practice that freedom for 
education and for teachers is as impor- 
tant as are the other freedoms of the First 
Amendment; that education is as precious 
a possession of the individual as are the 
other rights of the Fifth Amendment, 
and that a free and equal system of pub- 
lic education is as essential to a republi- 
can form of self-government as are re- 
sponsible executives, elected legislatures, 
and independent courts. 


Progressive Era, in its classic defi- 
nition by Gabriel, spanned the 
years of peace between the Spanish 
American War and World War I. The 
progressivism of the era he found to be 
a social philosophy anchored in the idea 
that men can remake the world through 
the use of their intelligence. It was an 
era, then, when progress meant clearing 
slums and reducing social injustice, eco- 
nomic panic, and misuse of power either 
by businessmen or by politicians. Such 
urban reformers as Jane Addams (of 
Hull House, the paradigm of Settlement 
Houses) and Jacob Riis, who pioneered 
in slum clearance, were joined in pro- 
gressive reform by the Women’s Trade 
Union League, aiming at the ameliora- 
tion of the sweatshop conditions rife in 
the ladies’ garment industry. There were 
others, principally the muckrakers ex- 
posing venality in politics, corruption in 
high places and in low. Felix Adler, 
leader of The Ethical Culture Society, 
chose education as his weapon to effect 
social reform. 


* This is the second article in a series of three 
by Professor Beck which will be published in 

HE Recorp. For a discussion of Felix Adler's 
role in the Progressive Education Movement, 
see the November 1958 Recorp. 

1Ralph Henry Gabriel, The Course of 
American Democratic Thought (New York: 
The Ronald Press Company, 1940), p. 332. 
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However bitter the muckraker attacks 
on monopoly practices in big business or 
the ritual of city politics acted out by 
New York’s Tammany Hall, the pro- 
gressives were optimistic reformers. They 
were certain that men could be reason- 
able and, when presented with the facts, 
would “drive the rascals out.” The faith 
was the faith of the Enlightenment and 
the voice was the voice of John Dewey. 
Dewey was the liberal, primzus inter pares, 
whose social philosophy could be heard 
and read wherever progressives were at 
work. At least this was true for a decade, 
even two, prior to the end of World 
War I. Then, for another decade, his 
word was less attended. Indeed, a hush 
had fallen over progressive movements. 
In Professor Gabriel’s terms, the Pro- 
gressive Era had ended. Wilsonian ideal- 
ists were disillusioned by the punitive 
features of the Treaty of Versailles and 
by the failure of the United States to 
enter the League of Nations. Lincoln 
Steffens spoke for the muckrakers, dis- 


illusioned by the failure of their ex- 


posés to impressively reduce social evil. 

Americans had been given facts, but 
rascals stalked both public forum and 
market place. Progressivism ebbed. Dis- 
illusion spread among the intellectuals 
who had been its bulwark.? Ideals of so- 


2 One of the several fin de siécle observations 
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cial progress were viewed by the more 
cynical with raised eyebrows. To the 
most cynical and sophisticated, France 
exported Dadaism, a nihilistic literary 
movement laughing ideals to scorn. A 
few of the literary and artistic abandoned 
the country and took up residence in 
Paris, many of them on the Left Bank. 
Dewey himself spent years away from 
the United States traveling in Mexico, 
Europe, and the Far East. 

There was a lull in progressive thought 
for the duration of the “roaring twen- 
ties.” It was but a lull. The break in the 
stock market in 1929 opened almost ten 
years of economic uncertainty and a re- 
vival of progressive social conscience. 
Reformers resumed the podium, spread- 
ing a social gospel that was the analogue 
of the old humanitarianism of 1890-1919. 
Once again Dewey returned to orches- 
trate liberal thought. 

Was there any progressivism during 
the twenties? There was; it had effect 
on progressive education of the day, but 
it was not an unadulterated social gospel. 
Along with urges to social reform went 
a more audible plea on behalf of the in- 
dividual. The new progressivism asked 
somewhat less of social reform and more 
of the conditions that would make for 
originality in the expression of individ- 
ual men. Not all and any expression was 
a matter of concern; artistic self-expres- 
sion was the desideratum. 

Caroline Pratt and her Play School in 
Greenwich Village, New York City, 
coupled during the twenties and thir- 


typical of the disillusionment was that of 
Krutch, philosopher and critic, who wrote in 
melancholy vein regarding humanism: “Ours is 
a lost cause and there is no place for us in the 
natural universe, but we are not, for all that, 
sorry to be human. We should rather die as 
men than live as animals.” Joseph Wood 
Krutch, The Modern Temper (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1929). 


ties the traditional progressivism of so- 

cial reform with the burst of attention to 

freedom for individual self-expression. 
Born in Fayetteville, New York, 


1867, Caroline Pratt had only one expe- 
rience in formal teacher training that 
she carried over into her radical educa- 
tional departure. While a student at 
Teachers College, Columbia, she had 
watched Patty Hill’s kindergarteners 
playing with blocks. 


She had designed the blocks herself, for 
the children in her classes to use during 
their free periods. They were not a part of 
her teaching program, but I had watched 
what the children had done with them dur- 
ing those short play periods when they 
could do what they liked. To me those play 
periods seemed the most important part of 
the school day. 

Of all the materials which I had seen of- 
fered to children . . . these blocks of Patty 
Hill’s seemed to me best suited to children’s 
purposes. A simple geometrical shape could 
become any number of things to a child. It 
could be a truck or a boat or a car or a 
train. He could build buildings with it, 
from barns to skyscrapers. I could see the 
children of my as yet unborn school con- 
structing a complete community with 
blocks.* 


Little else at Teachers College in 1892 
caught Miss Pratt’s attention. Indeed, her 
instructors found her so inept in meth- 
ods approved for teachers of the young 
that she was shifted into manual train- 
ing, where delicacy was less asked than 
strength. The manual training proved to 
be more useful to Miss Pratt than she 
could have believed when she studied 
to “saw to a line.” She learned to work 
with wood, to make the neat joint she 
was to use in designing and fabricating 
her own toys for the “play-way” of 
education. Maultiple-purpose toys she 
would need to fulfill her dream of chil- 


3 Caroline Pratt, ] Learn from Children (New 
York: Simon and Schuster, 1948), p. 29. 
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dren constructing a world which they 
had seen, smelled, and understood while 
adventuring through the streets of New 
York. 

Caroline Pratt went off to her first 
teaching assignment, instruction in man- 
ual training in the Normal School for 
Girls in Philadelphia. What she had been 
taught to teach satisfied her not at all. 
The more dexterous succeeded in re- 
producing the standard models, but there 
was no chance of learning to make what 
might be interesting and useful. This 
seemed futile, and even a summer in 
Sweden at the Sloyd School gave it no 
more significance. The imaginative Miss 
Pratt speculated on another view of pre- 
school education. 


I dreamed of a child world in which rail- 
roads and city streets, farms and factories, 
the stuff of which the real world is made, 
could be brought down to children’s scale 
so that they might grasp it. I had gece 
a community of children who could, 
their own way, through the child activ ‘a 
which we misguidedly call play, reproduce 
this world and its functioning. Such a com- 
munity of little individuals, equals in size 
and strength and understanding as adults 
are equals in their own adult communities, 
would learn not only physical truths about 
the world, but social truths as well, the all- 
important truths of people with many indi- 
vidual differences who must live and work 
with each other. 


The play Caroline Pratt envisaged was 
to be play, but play directed to gaining 
knowledge of the environment. In it, 
creative imagination was to combine 
with planning, manipulation, and con- 
struction to produce an “educative ex- 


perience.” So close did this run to 

4 Ibid., p. 27. See also, Caroline Pratt and Jes- 
sie Stanton, Before Books (New York: Adelphi 
Company, 1926), p. 11, and Caroline Pratt, 
“The Play School, An Experiment in Educa- 
tion,” in Schools Grow, Marjorie Page Schauf- 
fler, editor (New York: Bureau of FEduca- 
tional Experiments). Unpublished and undated. 


Dewey’s own view of education that 
Ev elyn Dewey was delighted with what 
she found in a visit to the then new 
Play School.® 

The abandonment of a career in Nor- 
mal School was not a difficult decision 
to make. The Philadelphia Normal School 
was a cul de sac from which the way of 
escape was suggested to Miss Pratt while 
she was on a visit to a couple who had a 
six-year-old son. One day she found the 
boy busy at play in his nursery. Watch- 
ing him provided “. . . an experience 
which deeply efieceuil all my subsequent 
thinking.” ® 


On this occasion I found the floor cov- 
ered with a miniature railroad system. He 
was building with blocks, toys, odd paper 
boxes, and any material he could find. Some 
of it was obviously salvaged from the waste- 
paper basket. As I watched him push his 
freight train onto a siding while a fast ex- 
press roared by to stop at a station where 
lines of passengers and automobiles were 
waiting, as I listened to the unceasing ac- 
companiment of happy noises in realistic 
imitation of train whistles and bells and au- 
tomobile horns—it seemed to me that this 
child had discovered an activity more satis- 
fying to him than any —; I had ever seen 
offered to children. . . . I thought that this 
was one little boy’s way of learning about 
the world he lived in; he had observed for 
himself, had gathered his facts, and was 
here, before my eyes, writing the perfect 
child’s textbook of what he had seen. Here, 
in a combination of map, model, and work- 
ing drawing with sound track—such a com- 
bination as had never existed in any class- 
room, more’s the pitvy—he was setting down 
his understanding of the way things worked, 
the relationships. of facts to each other, the 
causes and effects, the purposes and func- 


5 John Dewey and Evelyn Dewey, Schools 
of Tomorrow (New York: E. P. Dutton and 
Company, 1915), pp. 117-22. This visit prob- 
ably was made in 1914. John Dewey and. his 
daughter, Evelyn Dewey, published their 
Schools of Tomorrow in 1915 and Miss Pratt 
first tried her radical plan in the spring of 
1913. 

® Pratt, | Learn from Children, p. 23. 
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tions. This was thinking, this was learning. 
This was the way a young child, if freed to 
do so, would go about educating himself on 
the subject which was of most immediate, 
intense interest to him—the world in which 
he lived.? 


II 


In this record of her vision in 1912 
and 1913 there is appreciation of Dew- 
ey’s conception of learning-by-inquiry 
linked with construction or, when most 
sophisticated, experimentation. But 
problem-solving 4 la Dewey far from pre- 
empts what can be read from this re- 
membrance of early stimulus. The imag- 
inative quality of the reconstruction is 
not stressed in Dewey’s own early writ- 
ing. Even in his later Art as Experience, 
Dewey portrays imagination as quite 
the same as the thoughtful consideration 
of a scientist engaged with a problem. 
The artist, Dewey proposed, addresses 
himself to a problem of design, of tex- 
ture, of sequence of sound, of balance, 
modulation, and harmony. If his com- 
position is “good,” the problem is re- 
solved for him. Miss Pratt may be thought 
to be in agreement when she was but 
agreeing that this problem-solving is part 
of the child’s play with blocks.* He is 
solving the problem of re-creating some- 
thing standing for the things in the world 
he has experienced. But what Miss Pratt 
noted was his feeling expressed in the 
reconstruction. The constructive activ- 
ities of the Play School exemplified the 
“expressionism” that the artists knew in 
the Greenwich Village that surrounded 

7 [bid., p. 27. 

8 The extent of agreement of Miss Pratt with 
Dewey can be read out of her description of a 
child creating. “He starts out with an idea... 
an idea which he needs to clarify through his 


method of dealing with it. . . . Such a method 
is a method of thinking,” Pratt and Stanton, 
Op. Cit., p. 3 

The ‘thought of the above parallels that of 
Dewey in his Art as Experience. 


the school. These artists pondered ex- 
pressionism and many were drawn to it 
who did not wish to reproduce what 
they saw but only to present their own 
feelings that were a response to the 
world. The little children in the Play 
School were expressionists. 

In their Before Books, Caroline Pratt 
and Jessie Stanton, who was a teacher 
alongside Miss Pratt for many years, re- 
cord the expressionism inherent in chil- 
dren’s play. At one time six-year-olds 
were dramatizing or playing at being 
animals—“The Little Gray Pony” or 
“Spot.” The notes made by the teacher 
show that the play was spontaneous, not 
staged; the action, dramatically speak- 
ing, was realistic. When it was over, 
the teacher remarked, “Richard told me 
he was ‘really a little scared’ when Celia, 
as the big black cat ‘spitted’ at him.”® 

Perhaps the children had gone to the 
harbor when the fog was in and the 
horns of the boats boomed all about. 
Back in school the “Fog Boat Story” 
was played in the same spirit as “Spot.” 
The children made their blocks and 
boxes into boats; they themselves manned 
the ships. The drama revolved about get- 
ting a liner into the deep water of the 
harbor. The whistles and fog horns 
sounded as the “boat” was maneuvered 
from the dock. “The pilot finally left 
the liner, and its whistle was blown more 
and more faintly as it disappeared in the 
ocean.” 1° 

On any number of occasions Miss 
Pratt remarked that these visits to the 
harbor or to the market would stimulate 
creative responses among the children. 
Her belief, it should be remembered, ran 
counter to the prevailing thought that 
children would develop imagination, 
taste, and sensitivity if appropriate lit- 

9 Ibid., p. 141. 

10 lbid., 143. 
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erature was read to or by them, if ap- 
propriate pictures were shown to them, 
and if the activities of the school in- 
cluded sufficient rhythms and rhymes. 
Miss Pratt, on the other hand, viewed 
the matter of becoming creative as a re- 
sult of attempting to interpret the world 
experienced by means of painting, ges- 
ture, word, or music. It was when the 
Play School occupied quarters in Mac- 
Dougall Alley, the very heart of Green- 
wich V illage, that Miss Pratt became 
convinced that creativity was not some- 
thing given chidren through literature, 
music, or dance. Her own statement of 
the viewpoint at which she arrived is 
strong. 


Instead of literature being the spur to 
children’s imagination, we have found that 
it is quite the other way round—it is their 
imagination which stimulates the creation 
of literature! A child who has been read a 
story about a fairy living in a flower is far 
less likely to turn up with a story of his 
own than a child who has seen a tugboat on 
the river. The more closely he has observed 
the tugboat, the more deeply he has been 
stirred by it, and the more eagerly and 
vividly he will strive to re-create it, in 
building, in drawing, in words. He will not 
need to borrow the phrases for his creation 
from literature. He will find them inside 
himself; he will search them out and put 
them together, in his urgent need to express 
a moving experience, and to relive it in the 
act of re-creating 


Borrowing terminology from modern 
art, Miss Pratt was running together ele- 
ments of both impressionism and expres- 
sionism. The children re-created what 
they had experienced, but the re-creation 
was not a mirroring; it was interpreta- 
tion, a personal account of environment- 
as-felt. What results in the block city, 
as Miss Pratt saw it, is the outcome of 
the child’s attempt to deal with his 
idea of the city he experienced. It is as 


11 Pratt, | Learn from Children, p. 78. 


much thoughtful expression as recording 
of impression. Neither impressionism nor 
expressionism, she thought, acts alone in 
the child’s mind. 

All the while Miss Pratt worked to 
clarify her conception of the balance be- 
tween impressionism and expressionism 
in children’s thoughtful play, the artists 
resident in Greenwich Village debated 
the role of impressionism and expression- 
ism in their own aesthetic lives. 

At first the philosophy of education 
emergent in the Play School and the aes- 
thetic theories eddying through Green- 
wich Village went their ways unrelated. 
Miss Pratt had not come to Greenwich 
Village in order to open a school put- 
ting into practice the spirit of freedom 
and individuality indigenous to modern 
art. What drew her to the Village were 
the low rents and the chance of doing 
something for the children of the poor. 
It was humanitarianism, typical of the 
old Progressive Era, that brought her 
first to Hartley House, a settlement on 
New York’s west side, then to a three- 
room apartment converted to a school 
at the corner of Fourth and Twelfth 
Streets. But there, and subsequently in 
MacDougall Alley, and finally in the 
present home of her school on West 
Twelfth Street, Miss Pratt met the ar- 
tists of the Village and, to her delight, 
was warmly welcomed by a group 
known for their critical rejection of the 
ordinary and the substandard in thought 
and surely i in feeling. 

She knew that there were numbers of 
artists and writers in Greenwich Village 
but the fact was quite peripheral. 


For me the neighborhood of Fourth and 
Twelfth Streets was peopled by old Ninth 
Ward residents, hard-working members of 
the humbler professions, street cleaners and 
plumbers and white collar folk of modest 
levels, the respectable poor. There was a 
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high percentage of foreign-born in the 
neighborhood.'? 

Humanitarianism had led Caroline 
Pratt to Greenwich Village, where both 
artists and “hard-working members of 
the humbler professions” lived because 
the rents were cheap. The desire to lead 
men to a better society had not come 
to Miss Pratt from her teacher training. 
In the days of her schooling, teacher 
training was completely devoid of any- 
thing that smacked of social conscience. 
The touch of progressivism had been 
imported from her extracurricular life. 
While in Philadelphia, in her off-hours 
she had met an unusual young woman 
who proved to be her guide in marking 
a course into her professional future. 
This guide, as Miss Pratt came to call 
her, was Helen Marot, at a later time 
co-publisher of The Dial, on whose edi- 
torial board both John Dewey and Thor- 
stein Veblen served. / Learn from Chil- 
dren is dedicated to Helen Marot, 
unquestionably Miss Pratt’s closest friend 
for many years.’* Helen Marot infused 
Caroline Pratt with the progressivism 
that brought her to a humanitarian trial 
in education in Greenwich Village. 
When first they met, Miss Marot, of 
Quaker background, ran a library in 
Philadelphia. Later she became known 
“... for her work in the organization 
of the Women’s Trade Union League 
in New York, and for her two books on 
labor, American Trade Unions and Crea- 
tive Impulse in Industry.” In the Phila- 
delphia days, some of Miss Marot’s time 
was spent in her library and some in in- 
vestigations into the ladies’ garment in- 
dustry. 


12 Tbid., p. 40. 

18 This and a number of other details of 
Miss Pratt’s career were learned during an in- 
terview with her at her school on January 3, 
1941. 
14 Pratt, | Learn from Children, p. 18. 


The library of Miss Marot “. . . had 
become a center of liberal thought in 
Philadelphia. People of all shades of radi- 
calism came there, Single Taxers, Social- 
ists, philosophical anarchists, attracted by 
the unusual books and periodicals and no 
less by the opportunity for discussion.” 

The discussions that turned to the lat- 
est progressive thought on how to amel- 
iorate the lot of the poor, how to miti- 
gate social injustice, involved Miss Pratt 
more and more deeply. 


During my last year in Philadelphia I 
worked only half time at the Normal 
School. The other half was spent in helping 
Helen Marot in an investigation of the cus- 
tom tailoring trade, the results of which 
were later published in a United States De- 
partment of Labor bulletin.'® 


The trips to the homes where the 
manufacture of ladies’ shirtwaists actu- 
ally was done were truly traumatic. 


It was for me a bitter eye-opener, that 
experience. The work was done in the 
home, with no limit to the hours the people 
worked, and no check on the working con- 
ditions—which were also living conditions, 
and which from both points of view were 
appalling. The contrast with educational 
practice as I knew it was painful. Helen 
and I often discussed the futility of trying 
to reform the school system, if after leaving 
school human beings had to earn their liv- 
ing under such conditions as these. . . . It 
seemed to me that a school’s greatest value 
must be to turn out human beings who 
could think effectively and work construc- 
tively, who could in time make a better 
world than this for living in.” 

It was this experience under the guid- 
ance of Helen Marot that turned Caro- 
line Pratt squarely to the mission of edu- 
cating the children of the poor, the 
future proletariat. A generation earlier 
Felix Adler had taken an identical road 
and opened in New York City the 

15 Loc. cit. 


16 Ibid., pp. 18-19. 
17 Tbid., p. 19. 
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Workingman’s School and Free Kinder- 
garten, the first American school un- 
equivocally governed by a philosophy 
attuned to progressivism. 

The year was 1913 and Miss Pratt had 
her first class of six five-year-old chil- 
dren at Hartley House. The large room 
she needed was in constant use for the 
Settlement’s own projects and Miss Pratt 
had to find new quarters. A friend, Edna 
Smith, came to the rescue and paid the 
rent for a three-room apartment at the 
corner of Fourth and Twelfth Streets. 
Edna was also a worker in the progres- 
sive labor movement. “I had come to 
know Edna,” Miss Pratt recalled, “in 
our common work for the Women’s 
Trade Union League. Her bent toward 
social thinking made her an eager ad- 
vocate of the rights of children.” '* 

It was not easy to persuade the par- 
ents of the old Ninth Ward to send 
their children to a school where they 
did nothing but play with blocks. Miss 
Pratt remembered the problems when 
she looked back about thirty-five years, 
to the days when the Play School be- 
came the Ci ity and Country School and 
very well known, at least on the East 
Coast. “I foresaw plenty of difficulties 
in establishing such a schoo] as I planned. 
Parents would be wary—and why not? 
—of offering their children as subjects 
for experiment. There would be the in- 
evitable, deep-seated resistance to any- 
thing new.” 

Only one group of parents were 
pleased when they heard that the ob- 
ject of Miss Pratt’s Play School was to 
permit children to be imaginative in re- 
creating and learning about their envi- 
ronment. These were the artists in 
Greenwich Village, about whom Miss 
Pratt knew but little. Of course she had 


18 Pratt, | Learn from Children, p. 37. 
19 Ibid., p. 36. 


heard of Bohemianism in the Village but 
knew the laborers better. Her knowl- 
edge of the artistic life came from visi- 
tors who lived outside the Village. In 
her own account of the early years of 
the Play School Miss Pratt worked with- 
out contact with the arts of New York’s 
lower west side. 


Later I came to know many artists and 
writers and to be eternally in their debt, 
for they were my first applicants, the first 
parents who voluntarily brought their chil- 
dren to my school. Creative people, doing 
battle in their own lives against the set ways 
of the past, they were quick to recognize 
and value an approach to children which 
would cherish the child’s innate creative- 
ness instead of stifling it. Militant fighters 
for their own individuality, many of whom 
had sacrificed home and security to follow 
the call of their own talents in freedom, 
they had a ready sympathy for the precious 
individuality of the child. And they were 
not afraid of anything new merely because 
it was 


By the end of World War I the Play 
School was established in that same Mac- 
Dougall Alley which housed the Liberal 
Club, mecca of the truly avant garde in 
American art, music, letters, and “pro- 
gressive” politics. From among them, 
William Zorach, not yet famous in 
American art, came to the Play School 
as an instructor. Miss Pratt remembered 
him well as a teacher at home with the 
educational philosophy of the school. 


William Zorach was a struggling young 
artist when he became our first art teacher, 
and I liked his work with the children es- 
pecially because he refused to teach. En- 
couragement and inspiration were what the 
children needed, as he was quick to see, and 
these he supplied. Through the age levels 
the art work began to take form. Clay 
modeling passed the mud-pie stage and be- 
came an effort at interpretation; some chil- 
dren reached an astonishing degree of com- 
petence at expressing their ideas of shape 


°° Ibid., pp. 39-40. 
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and movement. Drawing and painting, we 
found, also passed the apparently aimless 
period, in many cases at five years and 
sometimes as early as four. The drawing 
became either tactual or pure design, and 
the children made a sharp distinction be- 
tween the two. As a child acquired a reper- 
toire of objects which he could reproduce 
to his own satisfaction, he tended to throw 
them together in compositions which had 
meaning as well as form. The teacher’s con- 
tribution might be to call attention to space 
which could be filled, or to ask, “Where is 
the automobile going?” which might pro- 
duce a house or a garage; or “What does 
the car pass along the road?” which might 
result in a tree.?! 


Acceptance of William Zorach’s teach- 
ing at the Play School and Miss Pratt’s 
assertions of what education should be 
was furthered by publicity given “the 
discovery of children’s art.” In France 
and Germany there was a rash of in- 
tense interest in the art of “primitives” 
—uncivilized tribes of Africa or peoples 
of the South Sea Islands or untrained 


artists among urban carpenters, clerks, 
and others who were untutored. In Fu- 
rope the art of Rousseau, Vivi, Rimbert, 
and Adolph Dietrich received notice. In 
America there were Edward Hicks, a 
preacher—painter, Joseph Pickett, a car- 
penter, and John Kane, a miner.?? 


Finally it was discovered, first by the 
modernists of Germany, that similar quali- 
ties and idioms were to be found at home 
and present in drawings and paintings by 
children; that we all begin with certain 
powers of expression, with the command of 
simple, aesthetically effective means, of 
which we are deprived by what is called 
education.?3 


This deprivation Miss Pratt would 
avoid but not at the cost of learning the 
three R’s and other academic skills. What 

21 |bid., p. 60. 

22Sheldon Cheney, The Story of Modern 
Art (New York: The Viking Press, 1941), pp. 
370-383. 

23 Ibid., p. 368. 


made her school during the twenties 
memorable was that she seemed to have 
been successful in keeping in tandem 
the progressivism of those eager for free- 
dom in which to find creative self-ex- 
pression and the common sense respect 
for the need to develop sound judgment 
and knowledge. While the “Sixes” spent 
their time in building their block city, 
the “Sevens” added to this. They were 
ready. 


At seven these children had fairly con- 
cluded the oral period of their lives. They 
knew the meaning of adding, subtracting, 
and div iding; but they knew these processes 
with real objects; they had as yet no 
written symbols for the ‘objects themselves. 
They had no way of recording facts which 
they wished to remember. They knew that 
words were made up of sounds, but they 
had no visual images of them as expressed 
in writing. They had reached the point 
where they felt the need for these tools and 
most of them were eager to learn their 
use.?4 


The concept of “reading readiness” 
was in the Play School not because Miss 
Pratt had studied it—“‘readiness” was not 
available for study at the time—but be- 
cause she believed that children would 
learn reading, writing, and arithmetic 
just as they learned to make boats that 
satisfied them as being boats and not 
crudely shaped blocks. Today the ap- 
proach would be called “developmental,” 
but in the early twenties it was a con- 
comitant of Caroline Pratt’s idea that 
children found learning natural if it was 
an outcome of significant activity. 

Between 1910 and 1930 experience 
guided the school practice to increasing 
sophistication. In the block city, arith- 
metic came to the fore many times—in 
computing the cost of materials for wir- 
ing the “city,” in scoring games, in han- 
dling carfare for the excursions into 

24 Pratt, | Learn from Children, pp. 88-89. 
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New York. The same could have been 
said of the “Nines,” whose major “job,” 
as Miss Pratt called the center of inter- 
est for the year, was the management of 
the school store. At this store all paper, 
notebooks, ink, pens, pencils, and paints 
used in the school were sold or dis- 
pensed. The basic arithmetic operations 
were not remote to these youngsters, 
who were to be careful bookkeepers. 


The Nines’ interest in the materials sold 
in the store leads them to investigate their 
source of supply—an investigation which is 
further stimulated and augmented by trips 
and individual library and laboratory re- 
search. They study the spelling of words 
used in their own w ritings, as well as those 
used in store transactions.25 


Miss Pratt had fundamental beliefs 
but seemed to ride no hobby. It was not 
a school of Dewey or of Rousseau or 
of anyone else. Practice was altered as 
experience and imagination suggested 
the modification. So careful was this 
consideration of revision in practice that 
the school became a laboratory whose 
research activity was the beginning of 
the present Bureau of Educational Ex- 
periments. 

In later years the Bureau commissioned 
Marjorie Page Schauffler to edit a book 
describing the origins and developments 
of the first progressive schools. Schools 
Grow appeared and in it, of course, was 
the basic story of the Play School. The 
initial statement of the book bore the 


25 From an undated Bulletin of The City and 
Country School. 


title “The Origin of Experimental Edu- 
cation.” In this preface Eduard C. Linde- 
man, philosopher in the progressive tra- 
dition, then director of the New York 
School for Social Service, set about de- 
lineating the ideological features of 
the progressive movement in education 
from about 1914 to 1930. Though over- 
looked, Lindeman’s brief statement on 
experimental (progressive) education is 
one of the best available. It captures in 
a single paragraph the total character of 
progressive education in the 1920's. 


In the first place, experimental education 
represented a negative response to the 
deadly, stereotyped, ritualistic and doctrin- 
naire form of education which prevailed 
everywhere in America where middle-class 
literature became dominant. In the second 
place, experimental education contributed 
positive response to . . . liberalism and ex- 
pressionism, especially self-expressionism . . . 
expressionism was a natural consequence of 
a culture in which such standards as re- 
mained effective were merely those of mid- 
dle-class conventionality or hypocrisy. Ex- 
perimental education was, then, a... revolt 
against cultural mediocrity. Naturally its in- 
fluence was cast on the side of the individ- 
ual. Like all movements involving the no- 
tion of freedom, its purpose was to allow 
the learner to expand, to discover his latent 
capacities, to break through the artificial 
barriers of conformity and formalism, and 
to reveal fresh, creative possibilities in his 
relationship to his environment.?® 


The Play School was the concrete ex- 
pression of Eduard Lindeman’s philo- 
sophic depiction. 


26 Eduard C. Lindeman, “The Origin of Ex- 
perimental Education,” in Schools Grow, Mar- 
jorie Page Schauffler, editor (New York: The 
Bureau of Educational Experiments), p. 1 
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O* September 22, 1958, in a dispatch 
in the New York Times, Max 


Frankel reported from Moscow Khrush- 
chev’s proposals for the reorganization 
of Soviet education. Thus the American 
public, so long informed only about the 
strengths of the formal educational train- 
ing prevalent in Russia since 1936, was at 
last made aware of the weaknesses and 
problems which the exclusive reliance on 
such methods has caused the Soviet au- 
thorities. 

In the first phase of attempting to 
grapple with these difficulties, Soviet 
leaders tried to counterbalance the grow- 
ing contempt for manual work by a pro- 
gram of “politechnization” of education. 


Between 1955 and 1958 this program 


meant some curtailment of hours devoted 
to formal subjects and sending children 
to workshops for a few hours a week to 
acquire practical know-how." But these 


1For details of the politechnization program 
see R. V. Rapacz, “An Analysis of the New 


Soviet Program for Politechnization” in the 
forthcoming volume of essays on Soviet edu- 
cation edited by G. Z. F. Bereday and Jaan 
Pennar (to be published early in 1959). Of 
interest also are the appropriate passages in 
Khrushchev’s speech to the 20th Congress of 
the Communist Party. See N. S. Khrushchev, 
Report of the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union to the 2oth 
Party Congress (Moscow: Foreign Languages 
Publishing House, 1956), pp. 96-102. 


efforts seem to have failed to induce a 
spontaneous swing of graduates directly 
to production. The expanding availabil- 
ity of secondary education has instead 
intensified the pressure for higher, white- 
collar type of education. 

The present Khrushchev proposals are 
the high point of a second phase brought 
about by the failure of the politechniza- 
tion program to furnish the desired cure. 
Khrushchev’s report is neither the begin- 
ning nor the end of that phase, but 
merely its most current expression. The 
present movement for reform began with 
Khrushchev’s earlier speech, delivered 
before the 13th Congress of the Young 
Communist League on April 18, 1958. As 
a result the Academy of Pedagogical Sci- 
ences of the RSFSR was set to devise an 
eleven-year senior high school program 
that would combine three days of work 
in a factory with three days of study at 
school.2 These proposals, implemented 
this year in fifty experimental schools, 
have also apparently failed to provide a 
satisfactory solution. On May 17, ac- 
cording to a report in Uchitelskaya Ga- 

2 See G. Z. F. Bereday, “A Comparative Look 
at English, French, and Soviet Education,” 
Current History, 35:165-71, September, 1958; 
and W. K. Medlin “Soviet Pedagogical Acad- 
emy and the New School Plans,” Comparative 
Education Review, V. 2, No. 2:12-14 October, 
1958. 
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seta of the following day, N. Goncharov, 
the Vice President of the Academy, an- 
nounced for the first time the plan fora 
universal eight-year school to be fol- 
lowed by two years of work experience, 
thus signaling the end of a movement for 
univ ersal ten-year education begun in 
1950. In June, Vestnik Vysshei Shkoly 
carried an article by V. P. Yelvutin, the 
All-Union Minister of Higher Educa- 
tion, offering evening courses and other 
provisions to implement Khrushchev’s 
suggestions in higher education. On Sep- 
tember 10, Komsomolskaya Pravda fea- 
tured an article by G.I. Zelenko, chief 
of the All-Union Labor Reserve Boards, 
suggesting a detailed plan of reforms in 
secondary education, supported by a 
clarifying diagram. The report of the 
latest. Khrushchev memorandum is the 
final proposal of a series in this area. 
Between the two Khrushchev state- 
ments lies a period of renewed thinking, 
speculation, experimentation, and ma- 
neuvering for position by the great com- 
peting bureaucratic agencies concerned 
with education. The nature of this proc- 
ess prevents the acceptance of Khrush- 
chev’s views as the last word on the sub- 
ject. Ahead in Soviet education is another 
period of adjustment and discussion. 
There is almost certainly going to be op- 
position. And at least some of the cur- 
rent need for practical orientation in cur- 


riculum may disappear with the advances 
of industrialization and the accompany- 
ing spread of occupations that are white- 
collar in character. 

It is not the purpose of the present re- 
port to analyze the complex reasons that 
have forced Soviet education once again 
(as in the twenties) to break from its tra- 
ditional moorings. Nor is it fruitful at 
this point to try to predict the effects of 
a policy w hich attemps to cure the dis- 
like of manual labor by driving youth 
from the schools into factories. But there 
are real lessons to be learned in embattled 
American education from the verbatim 
report of Khrushchev’s own appraisal of 
the difficulties that plague a formalistic 
educational system. What follows is a 
substantially abridged text of the two 
Khrushchev statements, reproduced from 
available translations but checked by the 
authors for accuracy against the original 
text in Russian as published i in Pravda and 
Izvestia? 

8 We used Pravda, April 19, pp. 1-3; and 
Izvestia, September 21, pp. 2-3. For the trans- 
lated text of Khrushchev’s April 18 speech, we 
went to Current Digest of Soviet Press. Vol. 
X, No. 17, June 4, 1958, pp. 17-19, and 35. For 
Khrushchev’s October memorandum, we used 
the translation by FBIS, appended to Albert 
Boiter’s “Soviet Education and Khrushchev’s 
Reform Proposals,” Central Research Dept., 
Radio Liberation, Munich, Germany, Septem- 
ber 1958 (Mimeographed). We gratefully ac- 


knowledge the permission of all concerned to 
draw upon these sources. 


Khrushchev’s April Address 


. You know that our country has 
outstripped all others in the level of 
training of specialists and that the United 
States is now setting itself the task of 
catching up to the Soviet Union. 

You realize what this means! The 
United States, whose ruling circles used 
to gloat, claiming the lead, is now declar- 


ing that it must catch up to the Soviet 
Union in the training of specialists. This 
is the kind of achievement of which we 
cannot help being proud, comrades! 
Nevertheless, we cannot rest on our 
laurels. There are substantial shortcom- 
ings in the work of our schools and 
higher educational institutions. Our ten- 
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year school prepares young people solely 
for admission to higher educational insti- 
tutions. Practice proved long ago that 
this concept of the secondary school is 
wrong. 

Look at the results yourselves. The 
country’s higher educational institutions 
can admit approximately 450,000 a year, 
about half of these to full-time divisions. 
The majority of secondary school grad- 
uates who fail to pass the entrance exami- 
nations for higher educational institu- 
tions prove unprepared for practical life. 
Last year alone at least 700,000 secondary 
school graduates failed to enter the 
higher and technical schools, while in the 
years 1953-1956, 2,200,000 of the second- 
ary school graduates failed to enter 
higher and technical schools. 

Since the secondary school curriculum 
is divorced from life, these young men 
and women are ignorant of production. 
Hence difficulties arise as to how best to 
employ these young people, full of vi- 
tality. The result is that a good number 
of the young people and their parents are 
dissatisfied with the situation. 

Some young men and women, more- 
over, after graduating from secondary 
school, go to work in factories, plants 
and collective and state farms unwill- 
ingly; they look upon this as though it 
were an insult to them. This haughty, 
contemptuous, incorrect attitude toward 
manual labor is also manifested in some 
families. If a child is doing badly in 
school, some parents will tell him, “If 
you don’t do well in school you won’t 
be able to enter a higher educational in- 
stitution and will end up at a factory as 
an everyday laborer.” 

Certain people turn physical labor into 
a kind of bogy for children. I shall not 
even talk about the fact that such reason- 
ing is insulting to the toilers of socialist 
society. 


I think the time has come for a de- 
cisive reorganization in the system of 
school upbringing of the young genera- 
tion. After all, we cannot tolerate such 
shortcomings in our schools as weak cul- 
tivation of respect for physical labor. 

The most important thing in this mat- 
ter is to set forth a precept and to have 
this precept be sacred to all members of 
our society. All children entering school 
must prepare themselves for useful labor, 
for participation in building communist 
society. 

All work, whether in a factory or on a 
collective farm, whether in an industrial 
enterprise, on a state farm or in an office 
—honest work, useful to society—is sa- 
cred and is a need of every person who 
lives in society and enjoys its bless- 
ings. ... 

Evidently it is necessary to improve 
our existing system of higher education 
also, to bring it closer to production and 
to establish genuine ties between the 
two. The higher educational institutions 
should admit a greater number of young 
people who have already had some ex- 
perience and a record of practical work. 
Reorganization of the secondary schools 
will help us to meet this problem cor- 
rectly. The higher educational institu- 
tions should admit those who display su- 
perior ability and the desire to continue 
their schooling. Here one should take 
into account not only the desire of the 
candidate for admission but also the ap- 
praisal of his activities by public organi- 
zations (trade union, Young Communist 
League), so that selection depends not 
only on the applicant’s preparation but 
also on his proclivities and on the assur- 
ance that the individual will justify the 
expenditures upon him and may prove 
genuinely useful to the directors and or- 
ganizers of industry. ... 

The existing system of admission to 
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higher educational institutions also gives 
rise to complaints. In some cases the 
higher educational institution accepts not 
the candidate who is well qualified but 
the one with an influential papa or mama 
who can help in getting son or daughter 
into the higher educational institution. 

Such a situation contradicts the very 
essence of our socialist system, since 
often it is not the most deserving who 
gain admission but those who have an 
inside track to the people in charge of 
determining who is to be accepted at the 
higher educational institutions and who 
is not. This is a shameful phenomenon. 
We Bolsheviks categorically oppose this 
state of affairs. And the people know that 
if the Bolsheviks see a defect and con- 
centrate attention on it, the defect will 
be eliminated. 

In reorganizing the work of the sec- 
ondary schools it might be desirable to 
consider using such a time-proven form 
as the factory vocational schools. Up to 
a certain grade pupils could attend a sec- 
ondary school, then enter the factory 
vocational school to continue their edu- 
cation and acquire practical skills and 
the trade that every person needs if he 
is to be not only educated in general sub- 
jects, but also ‘thoroughly familiar with 
life and production, know how to hold a 
hammer and not confuse a rake with a 
shaft. 

This system of education and upbring- 
ing will be more consistent with the 
democratic principles of Soviet society. 
This way it will no longer be possible to 
say that Vanya, for instance, does not 
have to go into industry, while Kolya 
here has no other choice. When some 
people believe that only second-raters, 
as it were, should go into industry, this 
is wrong in principle and contrary to the 
spirit of socialist society. 

Every young man and woman, no 


matter what position the parents occupy, 
should prepare for useful labor under 
conditions equal for all. Sonny and 
daughter must realize that papa is papa, 
but that they have to win the respect of 
others on their own and not live off their 
parents’ records of achievement. It should 
be remembered that the father and 
mother enjoy prestige and respect for 
definite achievements and that the son 
or daughter may not win respect if they 
do not behave properly. . . 

Agricultural specialists should be 
trained in institutes attached to large 
state farms. These institutes should have 
school buildings, laboratories and farms 
for field work. Or, at the least, the agri- 
cultural higher educational institutions 
should have big training farms. The stu- 
dents themselves should care for the ani- 
mals, maintain the machinery, know how 
to operate this machinery, and themselves 
plant, grow and reap the harvest. And in 


general, comrades, the agricultural higher 
educational institutions should be moved 
out of the major cities and relocated in 
rural areas. 

In rural areas, on the collective and 
state farms, and at the experimental re- 


search stations there are wonderful 
young people who have a secondary 
education and a familiarity with collec- 
tive-farm and state-farm work. Yet we 
have students, even at the Timiryazev 
Academy, who cannot tell the difference 
between young hemp and nettles unless 
they are stung by the nettles. 

Some of our agricultural higher edu- 
cational institutions have training farms 
but there the animals which the students 
are supposed to be studying are cared for 
by special help. What kind of lordly ar- 
rangement is this? With this kind of ar- - 
rangement a student going straight to 
the farm will be afraid when a cow 
shakes her head. I hope the students of 
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certain agricultural higher educational 
institutions situated in Moscow and other 
major cities will forgive me if I say 
things unpleasant to them. But I must 
say that some of them came to these 
higher educational institutions not be- 
cause they felt a calling to work in agri- 
culture, but because no other higher edu- 
cational institution would accept them; 
and so we have a situation resembling 
the old days when parents did not want 
to marry off their daughter into a differ- 
ent village: “Let her marry a good-for- 
nothing, just so long as he’s in her own 
village.” Some people follow a similar 
“principle” in choosing an educational 
institution. When someone like that has 
finished his schooling you can’t smoke 
him out of the city, no matter what kind 
of gas you use. There is no kind of work 
he won't be willing to do if he can only 
stay in Moscow, or Voronezh, or Kiev. ... 

Comrades! The Communist Party has 


put forward a vast program of commu- 
nist construction. We must overtake the 
United States of America, the most highly 
developed capitalist country in the 
world, in per capita output. This is an 
enormous task, and lies in large part on 
the shoulders of our youth. Young peo- 
ple love to engage in competition, and 
the Young Communist L seague must be- 
come a real chorus leader of socialist 
competition. But, figuratively speaking, 
the chorus leaders must be sure to get 
the right pitch from the tuning fork. 
You know very well that here and 
there on a collective farm you come 
across a flowery orator who is not averse 
to making a big noise and instituting all 
sorts of challenge banners and prizes. But 
when the time for everyday work comes 
around again he does not practice what 
he preached. You must judge not by 
who talks loudest but by what is accom- 


plished. 


Khrushchev’s October M. emorandum 


At present our system of education in 
secondary and higher school causes much 
talk. A great number of critical remarks 
are made on this subject, which in fact 
reflect the true state of affairs. In the 
course of conversations I have had with 
secretaries of the Central Committee of 
Communist Parties of Union Republics, 
secretaries of kraikoms and obkoms of 
the Party, with other comrades who con- 
sider the problems of peoples’ education 
or have to do with them directly, and 
finally in the course of my frequent talks 
with citizens, a serious dissatisfaction 
was felt as to the present state of affairs 
in the secondary and higher schools. The 
education of the growing generation, 
which is called to erect the great edifice 
of Communist society, is a thing of the 


greatest importance. The role of educa- 
tion is specially great in our times when 
a successful development of national 
economy in the country is impossible 
without the widest possible use of the 
latest achievements of science and the 
latest technology. or 

There is no doubt that in the course 
of the forty years of Soviet system the 
secondary and higher education in the 
Soviet Union has achieved considerable 
success. While in prerevolutionary Rus- 
sia in 1914 only 9.6 million people at- 
tended primary and secondary schools, 
in the past school year of 1957-1958 the 
number of children attending our gen- 
eral education schools was 28.7 million, 
and counting the schools for adults, 30.6 
million people. During that time the 
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number of pupils attending senior forms 
of secondary schools grew by nearly 
forty times... . 

Yet we cannot be satisfied with the 
state of affairs and with the system of 
higher and secondary education itself. 
There are great shortcomings in the 
work of our schools and higher educa- 
tional institutions, which must not be 
tolerated any longer. 

The main and fundamental fault of 
our secondary and higher schools lies in 
the fact of their being divorced from 
life. For that shortcoming, workers of 
people’s education and higher schools 
have often been subjected to criticism, 
but the situation is practically un- 
changed. 

Our general education school suffers 
because we have taken a great deal from 
the prerevolutionary secondary school, 
which aimed at giving its pupils a cer- 
tain amount of abstract knowledge suf- 
ficient for a matriculation paper. At that 
time the state and the school were not 
interested in the further destiny of pu- 
pils leaving the schools. 

What is the aim of a secondary school 
preparing its pupils for matriculation? 
It is to give them a certain course of aca- 
demic knowledge unconnected with pro- 
ductive work. ... 

Life has shown long ago that such an 
idea about the tasks of secondary schools 
is incorrect. Even in former days a con- 
siderable proportion of boys and girls 
did not go to higher educational estab- 
lishments on completion of their second- 
ary studies. In recent years, owing to the 
growing number of ten- -vear school 
graduates, a smaller proportion of boys 
and girls are enrolled in higher educa- 
tional establishments, while the majority 
of them, on completing their studies in 
a secondary school and receiving their 
certificate, prove to be unprepared for 


life and do not know where to go from 
there. .. 

One can hardly maintain that this sit- 
uation is right and many comrades with 
whom I had occasion to talk have ex- 
pressed doubts about the correctness of 
the system of organization of universal 
ten-year schooling existing in our coun- 
try. Apparently one should, while edu- 
cating and training people in schools, 
even in the lowest grades, prepare them 
psychologically for their future partici- 
pation in socially useful activities, in 
work, in creating values necessary for 
the development of the socialist state. 

There still exists in our country a sub- 
stantial difference between physical and 
mental work, while we have still inher- 
ited from old times a situation in which 
preference seems to be given to that part 
of youth who must unquestionably enter 
higher educational establishments, in- 
stead of going to factories and collective 
farms. On the other hand, the remainder 
are those who have not made good and 
have not shown any abilities. It is they 
who should go into production. This 
view is fundamentally wrong and runs 
counter to our ideas and aspirations. 
Boys and girls completing their second- 
ary school studies think as a rule that 
the only acceptable path in life for them 
is to continue their studies in a higher 
educational establishment, or, at any rate, 
in a secondary special educational estab- 
lishment. Part of the persons who have 
completed ten-year schooling reluctantly 
go to work in factories, collective and 
state farms, and some of them even re- 
gard this as an insult. 

This lordly, supercilious, incorrect at- 
titude to physical labor is also being 
shown in the family circle. If a boy or a 
girl is not good at his or her studies, the 
parents and relatives hold out the bogy 
that if he does not study well, does not 
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get a gold or silver medal, he or she will 
be unable to enter a higher educational 
establishment and will be an ordinary 
worker in a factory. Physical work is, 
therefore, becoming some kind of scare- 
crow for children. ... 

One should say that the practice exist- 
ing hitherto of creating privileged con- 
ditions for entering higher educational 
establishments for persons graduating 
from secondary school with gold or sil- 
ver medals had been complicating the 
situation still more. The fact was that 
teachers used to be influenced by some 
parents who wished their children to get 
medals. 

There are also many mistakes in the 
practice itself of selection of young peo- 
ple and their admission to higher educa- 
tional institutions. Although there are 
competitive entrance examinations for 
those entering higher educational insti- 
tutions, it must be admitted that often 
it is not enough to pass the exam well in 
order to get into a university. Here too 
the great influence of parents is felt. 
That is why one can often hear young 
people trying to enter universities say 
that after they pass their competitive 
examinations, their parents will have to 
pass their competition, which will often 
decide everything. That creates inequal- 
ity of opportunity to enter higher and 
secondary specialized schools. 

How can all these shortcomings be 
eliminated from our schools? 

It is essential to carry out a funda- 
mental reorganization in the system of 
school education. It is most important 
that a slogan be given, and that slogan 
must become sacred for all children en- 
tering schools. That slogan is that all 
children must be prepared’ for useful 
work and take part in the building of the 
Communist society: and all work—be it 
at factory, collective farm, industrial en- 


terprise, state farm, RTS, MTS, or of- 
fice—all honest work useful for society 
is sacred labor and essential for every 
person who lives and enjoys the benefits 
of society... . 

What practical measures would it be 
useful to carry out in that direction? 

In my, opinion, after they have finished 
seven or eight years at school, all school 
children without exception should take 
part in socially useful labor at enter- 
prises, collective farms, and other places 
of work. ... 

For this reason it seems appropriate to 
divide secondary education into two 
stages. The first stage should obviously 
comprise the seven or eight-year school 
with compulsory education for all. Pub- 
lic education workers and many parents 
assert that the eight-year schooling pe- 
riod will make it possible better to solve 
the task of the necessary general educa- 
tional and polytechnical training of 
schoolchildren. This seems correct, but 
it is more expedient that every Union 
Republic should solve these questions in- 
dependently, taking into consideration 
its own conditions. ; 

It will also be necessary to give seri- 
ous thought to the syllabus and to the 
organization of courses in such schools. 
In the eight-year school, in the first stage 
of secondary education, main attention 
must be paid to the study of the prin- 
ciples of sciences, to polytechnical train- 
ing and practical work, to the develop- 
ment of Communist morality, to the 
physical training of children and to the 
development of good artistic taste among 
them. At the same time any strain which 
might harmfully affect the schoolchil- 
dren’s health should be avoided. 

Also, the differences in work done by 
women should not be forgotten. In our 
country men and women receive equal pay 
for work that is equal both in quantity 
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and quality. Nevertheless, due to specific 
conditions of life, the woman faces many 
other duties, and quite inevitable ones 
at that—care of children, housework, 
and some cooking. In future public ca- 
tering will be developed on a still larger 
scale, but it is clear that in public cater- 
ing as well the work of women will be 
predominant. Therefore it is necessary to 
train girls in cooking, cutting and sew- 
ing and other womanly skills during 
their schooling period. All this must be 
envisaged in the school programs. 

It is necessary to make substantial im- 
provements in the material base of the 
school, finally to abolish multi-shift 
courses, and to supply schools with con- 
temporary educational equipment. 

The second stage of secondary educa- 
tion may proceed along several lines. 
One of them for instance, can be as fol- 
lows: in the two or three years after the 
seven or eight-year schooling, schools 
shall lay the main stress on special voca- 
tional training for schoolchildren. In 
towns, workers centers and settlements, 
the children, after receiving seven or 
eight-year education, may, perhaps, have 
to attend factory schools. They will con- 
tinue their education, but it must be 
closely linked with vocational training 
and help them acquire trade skills and 
working habits, not only an abstract 
knowledge of production but also prac- 
tical experience. 

In the countryside, the schoolchil- 
dren, after a seven or eight-year school- 
ing period, shall acquire practical and 
theoretical knowledge in agronomy, zoo- 
technology and other branches of agri- 
culture, or undergo a two to three-year 
training in some sort of trade, because 
the village youth as well can learn par- 
ticular trades. Thus, boys and girls af- 
ter leaving school will have acquired 
both proper education and trade and 


production experience, and will start 
their lives as prepared people. .. . 

As a second way of providing com- 
plete secondary education, it may be 
most advisable to educate boys and 
girls without interrupting their produc- 
tive work. We should, apparently, have 
for production workers evening shift 
schools for working youth. All boys 
and girls who have gone to a factory, 
should they wish to do so, may be edu- 
cated at such a school. We should prob- 
ably organize a well-thought out sys- 
tem of correspondence courses in which 
the task of training the pupils should be 
on a very high level, with widely pub- 
lished lectures, requisite text books and 
systematic consultations for those who 
wish to have them. 

It is essential to avoid a situation in 
which evening courses set themselves the 
object merely of preparing for entry to 
higher educational establishments. After 
all, a considerably larger number of 
youth will be studying in these schools 
than is necessary for ‘filling the higher 
educational establishments. Therefore, 
possibilities must be created in these 
schools for youth to receive not only 
complete general secondary education 
but also for perfecting and making more 
profound their vocational training, so 
that better qualified and educated men 
and women workers, collective farmers 
and other workers can be trained, pos- 
sessing a completed secondary education 
as well as a specialized education. 

We will, thus, still preserve as hitherto 
the facilities for everyone receiving sec- 
ondary education of the standard of the 
present ten-year schools, not through the 
schools as they are now, which are di- 
vorced from life, but through an eve- 
ning or correspondence educational net- 
work, which we will have to develop 
and perfect by every means... . 
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Thus, every boy or girl may, if he or 
she wishes, receive a complete secondary 
education in evening educational estab- 
lishments while working at factories and 
plants and participating in work, not 
necessarily physical work—possibly in 
an office—but living by socially useful 
work. Such a system of education will 
help people not to get divorced from 
life, so that our boys and girls will en- 
ter life as well- -prepared individuals, full- 
value workers of Communist society, di- 
rectly participating by their own toil in 
the creation of the material goods neces- 
sary for this society. ... 

I repeat that there must be no excep- 
tions in this matter, whatever the posi- 
tion of the parents in society and the 
posts which they may hold. 

A long time before the proletarian rev- 
olution Lenin pointed out that a correct 
organization of youth training under so- 
cialism is only possible by joining educa- 
tion with the productive work of the 
young generation. In order to join uni- 
versal productive work with universal 
education, wrote Lenin, it is apparently 
essential to impose upon everyone the 
duty of participating in productive 
work... 

I would like to stress once again that 
the proposals stated in my memorandum 
for the reform in the system of school 
education certainly do not aim at reduc- 
ing the scope of secondary education and 
replacing it with seven- or eight-year 
education. The intensive deve elopment of 
the network of evening schools and cor- 
respondence courses will enable every- 
body who wishes to do so to get 
complete secondary and then higher edu- 
cation. We must not forget the fact that 
at present, despite the compulsory seven- 
vear education, a considerable number of 
young people not only do not get full 
secondary education, but do not even 


finish the seven-year education. Accord- 
ing to the figures of the Central Statisti- 
cal Board of the USSR, in recent years 
only about 80 per cent of the children 
who attend schools have finished a 
seven-year education, even taking into 
consideration those who remain two 
years in the same form. That means that 
we are still far from having realized the 
principle of compulsory seven-year edu- 
cation. 

I believe that the above proposals on 
the reform in the system of people’s edu- 
cation will help to carry out the principle 
of compulsory seven- or eight-year 
education. As to the introduction of 
compulsory complete secondary general 
education, in the form in which such 
education has been practised so far, judg- 
ing by all facts, it would not be useful 
at present. . . 

The question arises whether the pro- 
posed new system of people’s education 
should be adopted as a whole, or whether 
it would be useful partly to preserve the 
existing secondary school, introducing 
some changes in its work. . . 

Provisions should be made in the new 
system of people’s education for specially 
gifted children, who at an early age 
clearly show abilities, for instance in 
mathematics, music, or visual arts. As an 
exception, appropriate secondary schools 
should exist for them, in which they 
would get secondary education essential 
for further study in the appropriate 
higher schools. This is essential so that our 
state may correctly develop and make use 
of the gifts existing among the. people. 

If it is recognized as essential to re- 
organize schools—and life itself demands 
this with insistence—this work must be 
carried out in such a way that there is no 
break in the training of the contingents 
essential for the complement of higher 
educational institutions. .. . 
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Regarding the secondary school, it ap- 
pears useful to make a thorough study of 
the system of higher education. Presently 
many young people who finish higher 
schools have little know ledge of practi- 
cal work, and are insufficiently prepared 
for work in production. . 

. Our young people choose their 
professions when they finish school] and 
immediately enter higher schools. In 
many, and possibly in most cases, this 
choice is fortuitous, It often happens, 
therefore, that when a boy or a girl can- 
not enter the higher school which they 
choose, they are prepared to apply to 
any other higher school, often com- 
pletely different, as long as they can get 
higher education of some sort. 

There are also many cases when young 
specialists who have just finished their 
higher educational establishment are not 
in the least attracted to the profession 
in which they have been trained. They 
either enter another higher school, or 
take a job which has nothing to do with 
their training. That is primarily due to 
the fact that at present young people 
finishing school have no experience of 
life at all. And the training of specialists 
at universities in a whole number of sub- 
jects is incorrect. 

Let us consider the branches of agri- 
culture. In many capitalist countries, stu- 
dents of agricultural universities must 
work in agriculture during the period of 
their university course. But we often 
give incorrect training to our students. 
Take, for instance, the Agricultural 
Academy named after Timiryazev. They 
study not in the fields, but mainly at the 
small experimental gardens. They study 
the cow and other farm animals not at 
farms, as happens in real life, but mainly 
from plaster models. On an average there 
is more than one assistant per student 
to help him. And that is called a So- 


viet higher school. I think this is wrong. 

That is why I often hear—and some- 
times I even have to speak in defense of 
young specialists when I hear collective 
farmers say: “We do not want any 
young specialists. Why do you keep 
sending young people to us? * 1 heard 
such talk at many collective farm meet- 
ings as soon as specialists were men- 
tioned. Why is that so? Because the ma- 
jority of them are inexperienced. A girl 

ra boy arrives at a farm and begins to 
wander around. They do not know how 
to help the chairman of the collective 
farm to improve his economy. And so it 
happens that an under- educated practical 
worker, a chairman of a collective farm 
or a brigadier, is more valuable in farm 
economy than this new person who has 
a good theoretical knowledge but does 
not know how to apply theory in prac- 
tice. But had this young specialist come 
out of his higher school three or four 
vears later but with personal experience 
in all production processes at the farm, 
he would have been far more useful. 
Then there would have been a different 
attitude toward the young specialists 
coming out of our higher schools. 

One can reply that some practical 
work is done by our university students 
even now. Yes, this is true, but it is ex- 
tremely badly organized. Practical work 
must be done more thoroughly, not as it 
is done now. At present, students who 
are supposed to do their “practical work” 
do little more than hang around the 
works. One man works, while ten or fif- 
teen watch him as if afraid to approach 
the machine tool themselves. And the 
work administration does not trust stu- 
dents, because they are not experienced 
and if a machine tool is placed at their 
disposal its production capacity is wasted. 
Such students doing practical work are 
a burden to the enterprise. . . . 
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Finally we cannot overlook the fact 
that we still have few children of work- 
ers and collective farmers attending uni- 
versities. In Moscow higher educational 
establishments, for instance, only 30 to 
40 per cent of the students are children 
of workers and collective farmers. The 
other students are children of employees, 
or intelligentsia. Of course this is an 
obviously abnormal situation. I hardly 
need mention the fact that there are only 
a few isolated cases in which workers 
and collective farmers themselves are un- 
dergoing university training without in- 
terrupting their work. 

The system of higher education must 
be reorganized. It must be brought closer 
to productive work and actually linked 
to it. The higher educational institutions 
should admit young people with some 
experience of life and of practical work. 
The reform of the secondary school will 
help to solve this problem correctly. 
Those must be admitted to higher schools 
who reveal the greatest ability and wish 
to continue their studies. Not only the 
wishes of those who enter the universities 
must be taken into consideration, but 
also the reports on the candidate’s work 
by social organizations, the trade union 
and the Komsomol. In this way the solu- 
tion will be made according to the stand- 
ard of training, the inclinations, and the 
certitude that the person will justify the 
expense involved in his or her train- 
ing. ... 

In the development of our higher 
schools, and primarily the technical 
schools, we should advance mainly along 
the line of evening and correspondence 
courses. It seems expedient that the stud- 
ies in the first two or three years in 
higher educational establishments should 
not interrupt production. This will pro- 
vide the possibility to select those out 
of that great number of youth who 


would like to continue their studies and 
show that theirs was not a short-lived 
zest, but that they truly have patience, 
industry and a thirst for learning. Only 
after this, beginning with the third year, 
will it be possible to grant the privilege 
of leaving work for three days a week. 
But in the last two years of study at 
higher educational establishments it may 
be recognized as expedient to free stu- 
dents completely from their productive 
work, except for the necessary period 
of production practice. . . . 

I consider that one should think over 
the resumption of factory universities. 
Results obtained from them in the past 
were not bad. There are quite a number 
of engineers working in the country’s 
national economy who obtained their 
knowledge and specialist diplomas in this 
way. One must say here that in their 
overwhelming majority they are very 
good engineers and knowledgeable so- 
cialists in their field... . 

In the work of our higher educational 
schools there are many other shortcom- 
ings. Students are excessively over-bur- 
dened with obligatory studies and have 
little time for independent work. The 
academic staff, among whom there are 
many highly qualified specialists, take 
little part in scientific work. A consider- 
able improvement in the study of social 
sciences and in the organization of the 
ideological and educational work is re- 
quired. The reorganization of the system 
of higher education must contribute to 
the liquidation of these shortcomings as 
well.... 

One thing must be emphasized with 
utmost clarity: life urgently dictates the 
improvement of the entire public educa- 
tion task in the country. 


These in Khrushchev’s words are the 
problems of Soviet education. The 
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breadth of the adjustments required sup- 
plies further testimony to the axiom that 
human minds cannot be dealt with by 
central planners as if they were a physi- 
cal commodity. The weaknesses and mis- 
calculations in the previous Soviet educa- 
tional scheme seem to be indicated by 
the vast nature of the now necessary re- 
visions. A regard for physical labor can- 
not easily supplant the drive for white- 
collar positions after years of traditional 
education have shaped the values that 


led to this drive. These are still present 
and will persist, despite the blocking of 
access to the educational means of achiev- 
ing them. There will certainly be op- 
position to changes now proposed as 
long as the attitudes inculcated by tradi- 
tional education persist. Attitudes can- 
not be changed by an abrupt central 
mandate, and the Soviet planners have 
furnished proof repeatedly that they 
have not yet mastered the science of 
Orwellian doublethink. 
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— concern with the education of 
superior students has resulted in a 
sizable crop of studies. To report them 
all, even briefly, would be a task beyond 
the scope of this discussion. No attempt 
will be made here to present a system- 
atic, comprehensive review of current 
literature in the field. Instead, the report 
will compare some recent findings with 
those from past research in the same 
areas; raise some questions which remain 
unanswered—and examine the extent to 
which current projects are seeking solu- 
tions; and explore some areas in which 
schools may most profitably expend their 
research efforts. 

The studies reported in the literature 
are concerned with a variety of popula- 
tions. Some deal with the top 1 or 2 per 
cent of the population in terms of IQ, 
others report on special award winners, 
still others are concerned with various 
talents, not only the academic. As the 
practitioner reads the reports, he will 
have to select for possible application 
those findings which are pertinent to 

*A speech delivered at the Conference on 
Educating the Gifted held at Rutgers Univer- 
_-—— Goldberg is acting director of the 
Talented Youth Project, and coauthor of 
Planning for Talented Youth (Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia). She is 


author of the chapter “Motivation of the 
Gifted” in the 1958 NSSE Yearbook. 


the specific situation with which he is 
concerned. 

In this report the words gifted, su- 
perior, able, bright, and academically 
talented will be used interchangeably, as 
they are in the literature, and will serve 
here more for stylistic variety than for 
semantic intent. 


SOCIAL AND PERSONAL 
CHARACTERISTICS 


What is the superior youngster like? 


What are his personality traits, interests, 
and aptitudes? What are his social back- 
grounds, his school behaviors? Such 
questions have concerned students in this 
area since Terman began his monumental 
studies in the 1920's. However, one ques- 
tion continuously arises: Are the per- 
sonal and social characteristics attributed 
to gifted youngsters of the past descrip- 
tive of the gifted youngsters of today? 

Current research answers this question 
partly in the affirmative. (1, 13, 21, 35) t 
Compared to average children, both at 
the elementary and at the secondary 
school level, gifted youngsters secure 
higher grades (13), have more positive 
attitudes toward school (1), and excel 
in their ability to read (1, 35). They 
participate in more extracurricular ac- 


+ Figures in parentheses throughout this ar- 
ticle refer to the bibliography on pages 162-63. 


tivities (13) and have more hobbies and 
out-of-school interests (1). Like their 
predecessors of the twenties and thirties, 
they are more concerned than average 
children with abstract ideas, such as re- 
ligion and morality, and are especially 
troubled by problems of world peace 
(35). 

Today, as in the past, veseiach points 
out repeatedly their adequate social and 
personal adjustment. They are success- 
ful in sports (1), better satisfied with 
their peer relations than are average 
youngsters (35), more confident, and 
aware of their above-average ability 
(13). 

Talented children today are much like 
their predecessors. But there are some 
differences. 

An interesting departure from previ- 
ous findings is reported by Drews (13), 
who studied 150 gifted high school stu- 
dents selected through initial city-wide 
intelligence testing and then through i in- 
dividual Binets. Unlike previous studies, 
which located a disproportionately large 
percentage of gifted youngsters in the 
high socioeconomic strata of society, her 
study found that these children come in 
normal proportion from all strata of so- 
ciety. In fact, 75 per cent of her group 
came from homes of skilled and un- 
skilled workers and low white-collar 
workers. In addition, she found that the 
number of Negro students in her group 
of gifted was proportionate to their in- 
cidence in the general population of the 
city studied—Lansing, Michigan. 

These findings are not supported by 
the report of the National Merit Schol- 
arship Corporation (25), which agrees 
that scholars come from hovels and man- 
sions alike, but which finds that at least 


half of them come from homes in the ° 


upper business or professional group. 
It would be possible to conjecture at 
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length about these contradictory find- 
ings. Have the Lansing Public Schools 
done an unusually fine job of developing 
latent ability? (After all, intelligence 
tests are measures of achievement too.) 
Or are the differences in selection pro- 
cedures at the core of the discrepancy? 
Could we, perhaps, hypothesize that 
whereas intellectual ability as measured 
by intelligence tests is distributed pro- 
portionately throughout the population, 
the kind of high-level achievement which 
results in winning a Merit Scholarship 
is more often found in the higher socio- 
economic groups? 

A second challenging area of differ- 
ence between past and present findings 
relates to similarities between average 
and gifted boys and girls. For example, 
several studies have found that although 
gifted youngsters read better, and more, 
especially at the elementary and junior 
high school level, their reac:ng tastes are 
“limited, trite or poor” (1). Unlike Ter- 
man’s subjects they do not voluntarily 
go beyond the books read by their aver- 
age age mates. 

Nor does their intellectual behavior 
necessarily reflect the expected outstand- 
ingness in the ability to conceptualize, 
see subtle relationships, or probe ideas in 
depth. In a study of gifted junior high 
school students, Kirshner (21) found 
that these youngsters were verbally very 
articulate, in fact glib, when left to their 
own devices, but their thinking was su- 
perficial at best. They liked to read, but 
would not voluntarily tackle more dif- 
ficult books than those read by average 
students. His experimentation led him to 
conclude that the expected abilities are 
there, in latent form, and that they 
emerge when the school sets learning 
tasks which require gifted students to 
perform in accordance with their intel- 
lectual capacities. 
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Is it possible that some kinds of in- 
tellectual talents atrophy with disuse? 
Or are these children following the path 
of least resistance—making just enough 
intellectual effort to get by? Or are some 
of them afraid to appear too brainy? 
In this latter connection Strang (35) 
found that the voluntary reading of 
gifted students decreased from junior to 
senior high school and suggests that this 
decrease may be due in part to fear of 
being considered bookworms by their 
friends. 

Whatever the explanation, the school 
faces the responsibility of assuring the 
high-level intellectual performance of 
which the superior students are capable. 
How this may best be done is a wide 
open question to which schools should 
address their best efforts. 

One additional insight into the char- 
acteristics of the gifted emerges from 
Drews’ (13) study, not as a departure 
from previous findings, but rather as a 
provocative notion which merits fur- 
ther exploration. She found that over 
half of her gifted students were first- 
born (or only) children instead of the 
about one-third which would be ex- 
pected by chance. Terman (37) reported 
similar findings, as did Roe (30) in her 
study of eminent American scientists. Do 
these findings suggest that there is some 
quality in the relationships between par- 
ents and their first-born which is par- 
ticularly conducive to the development 
of intellectual ability? Or are we dealing 
with a socio-biological phenomenon, re- 
lated perhaps to the younger age of par- 
ents when the first child is born? It 
would be well to understand this phe- 
nomenon more fully in order to know 
whether the family and the school can 
somehow compensate for lacks related to 
not being first-born children. 


IDENTIFICATION 


Information on the characteristics of 
the intellectually able child is fairly ade- 
quate, but our ability to identify him 
still lacks precision. No available meas- 
uring instrument is a sure-fire predictor 
of academic success. For although we 
can assess intellectual ability fairly ade- 
quately by means of intelligence, apti- 
tude, and achievement tests, we are as 
vet unable to measure the nonintellec- 
tive factors that may be crucial to pre- 
dicting academic success. A series of 
studies of nonintellective factors, spon- 
sored by the Social Science Research 
Council (33), suggests that socioeco- 
nomic status, ethnic or religious group 
membership, family patterns and child- 
rearing practices as well as self-concept 
may be important components of intel- 
lectual achievement. 

In general, the intelligence test, pref- 
erably an individual one, seems to be the 
best single predictor of success at the 
elementary school level, at which stage, 
it is believed, no marked differentiation 
of abilities has developed. At the high 
school level, tests of educational devel- 
opment appear to be most effective in 
discovering both general and specific 
strengths and weaknesses. For the pre- 
diction of college success, the psycho- 
logical examination is giving way to 
measures more closely related to achieve- 
ment, which have been found to predict 
more accurately. 

In view of the generally accepted be- 
lief that there is little differentiation of 
intellectual abilities in young children 
(2), the recently initiated study at 
Hunter College (12) should prove il- 
luminating. It hypothesizes that as early 
as first grade, children can be identified 
who are outstanding in one or two but 
not necessarily in all such special abilities 
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as word meaning, numerical facility, 
spatial orientation, logical reasoning, and 
social leadership. It further hypothesizes 
that school programs peculiarly suited to 
educating children with these diverse 
strengths within a single class can be de- 
veloped. 

Certainly more systematic research on 
identification is needed. We must rec- 
ognize the multifaceted nature of gift- 
edness or talent and explore the best 
means of assessing not only each facet, 
but also the interaction of the various 
components. It is easy to identify the 
“able and ambitious” student—in fact he 
almost identifies himself—but it is not 
easy to locate the potentially able un- 
ambitious one. Nor do we know the pro- 
portions of ability and ambition neces- 
sary to produce high-level achievement. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


Administrative procedures for taking 


care of exceptionally able students, es- 
pecially ability grouping and accelera- 
tion, have long been a source of concern 
to teachers and administrators. Both these 
practices arouse heated arguments, and 
research findings seem powerless against 
the vested emotionality of educators and 
laymen alike. 

Ability Grouping. What does recent 
research tell us about grouping? It gen- 
erally confirms past research: placing 
able youngsters into narrow-range abil- 
ity groups tends to result in somewhat 
greater achievement and does not foster 
the development of poor social or per- 
sonal adjustment. But, the arguments 
continue, isn’t it important for all chil- 
dren to learn to accept one another, 
and doesn’t this imply that we must 
place youngsters of various ability levels 
together? Desirous of retaining the 
achievement benefits of narrow-range 
grouping while fostering broad social re- 


lationships, several schools have instituted 
partial grouping. The gifted are in special 
classes for part of the day, in regular 
classes for the rest of the day. An evalu- 
ation of one such program in a Dade 
County, Florida, elementary school (10) 
found that the youngsters so grouped 
showed better academic achievement 
than a comparable group in regular 
classes. An assessment of peer ratings in 
the ungrouped situation indicated that 
the gifted group were placed in neither 
the most-liked nor the least-liked group. 
The gifted youngsters themselves stated 
that they felt more at home in the spe- 
cial class than in the regular class. 

Further evidence comes from a study 
by Mann (24), who analyzed the accept- 
ance and rejection patterns of elementary 
school children in the Colfax School 
(Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania), where par- 
tial grouping has long been standard pro- 
cedure. He found that in spite of the 
fact that gifted children had visible so- 
cial and academic contacts with “typi- 
cal” children, gifted children chose and 
rejected other gifted children much more 
frequently than they chose or rejected 
typical children. Typical children also 
seemed to prefer and reject their own. 
In all instances both the acceptance and 
the rejection seemed to be stronger 
_within an ability group than across it. 


“Gifted children generally preferred to 


have other gifted children criticize their 
work and react to their products. Mann 
also found the same patterns in the out- 
of-school friendships of the gifted. In 
general the results of the study indicated 
that to believe that “because we group 
children together we have trained them 
to accept each other for what they are” 
(24) is by no means supported. 

In view of the available evidence we 
can say with some assurance that group- 
ing able youngsters together is certainly 
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a useful administrative device, since it 
enables teachers to work with a narrower 
range of abilities, to devote more time 
to the gifted than is possible when there 
are slow children who need help, and 
to enrich the curricular offerings. Fur- 
thermore, grouping does not produce ad- 
verse effects in the personal or social 
behavior of gifted children. 

However, all studies on grouping to 
date have dealt only with the effect of 
ability grouping on the superior student. 
Little attention has been given to what 
happens to the other children in the 
school when special classes for the gifted 
are formed. A broader statement of the 
issue might be: What are the effects of 
ability grouping on the intellectual, so- 
cial, and personal development of all 
youngsters? In tackling this problem the 
Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute (36), in 
cooperation with the New York City 
Public Schools, involved forty elemen- 
tary schools in organizing some eighty 
fifth- grade classes on the basis of specific 
grouping patterns which were to be 
maintained intact for two years. Some 
classes included only youngsters of IQ 
130 and above, others included those of 
highest and next highest ability, some 
included the total ability spectrum. Some 
classes had no gifted youngsters in them, 
others were limited to average-ability 
students only, some only to the slow. 
Thus it will be possible to see whether 
average youngsters fare differently when 
they are in classes with or without bright 
youngsters; or whether they fare dif- 
ferently when there are slower young- 
sters in their classes than when there are 
none. Similarly, the bright or near-gifted 
can be studied in various positions along 
the ability range. The assessment of these 
students includes before and after meas- 
ures in all achievement areas: self atti- 
tudes, attitudes toward school, interests, 


acceptance and rejection of brighter and 
of less able students, creative writing 
ability, friendship and leadership ratings, 
and teacher ratings. The groups are suf- 
ficiently matched so that it should be 
possible to discover the relative effect 
of various grouping patterns on the total 
school development of elementary school 
youngsters of diverse levels of intellec- 
tual ability. It is hypothesized that chil- 
dren at all ability levels tend, in general, 
to fare better when the class range is 
narrow than when it is broad. Whether 
this hypothesis is sustained by the find- 
ings remains to be seen. 

A similar question was raised with ref- 
erence to secondary school grouping, 
and an experimental program at the 
Evanston Township High School, Evans- 
ton, Illinois, again in cooperation with 
the Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of 
School Experimentation (36), is studying 
the relative effects of the presence or 
absence of outstanding students in Eng- 
lish classes on the performance of the 
remaining students. 

It is hoped that the findings from the 
studies now in progress will provide 
schools with the necessary information 
for making critical value judgment in 
the use of ability grouping. 

Acceleration. Acceleration is second 
only to ability grouping in arousing emo- 
tional response. There is hardly a person 
who cannot conjure up at least one ex- 
ample of how accleration ruined a child’s 
life or at least created serious unhappi- 
ness, and yet it is hard to find a single 
research study which shows acceleration 
to be harmful ( 31). On the contrary, 
from the early studies of the 1930's until 
the recent report by the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education on its Early 
Admissions Program (15), acceleration 
has proved to be a very satisfactory 
method of challenging able students. 


a 
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Certainly caution needs to be exercised 
in selecting candidates for accelerated 
programs. It would be foolhardy to dis- 
regard a child’s physical and emotional 
development in moving him to a grade 
beyond his years. Where possible it is 
probably better to move whole groups 
of youngsters through at an accelerated 
pace than it is to move a single child 
(19), but in the small school, where 
there are few exceptionally able children 
and curricular adjustments within broad- 
range classes are difficult to achieve 
(which, of course, is true not only in 
small schools), acceleration can provide 
the necessary challenge and stimulus to 
the superior child. 

To the extent that getting youngsters 
out of school earlier is per se a worth- 
while end, acceleration is certainly both 
a desirable and a practical method. And 
there is some evidence to support the 
contention that gifted youngsters should 
complete their formal schooling at an 
earlier age than is now the case. Leh- 
man (22) has shown that for some fields 
of endeavor, particularly the physical 
sciences and mathematics, greatest pro- 
ductivity is achieved during the twenties. 
Such findings tend to stress the impor- 
tance of freeing the potential producer 
from the apprenticeship of schooling at 
a sufficiently early age to make possible 
maximum freedom for original work 
and experimentation during the third 
decade of life. 

But available research does not sup- 
port the contention that -acceleration is 
the best method of providing greater 
challenge for able students. Studies deal- 
ing with acceleration of one kind or 
another compare their accelerants to 
youngsters who are carefully matched 
on ability, but the comparison is inevi- 
tably with a group whose curriculum is 
rarely different from standard fare in 
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the school. There is no proof that an 
accelerated group would do better than 
an equally able group who had had an 
additional year or two of stimulating 
advanced work. For example, how w eal 
students who take Advanced Standing 
courses in high school for which they 
may receive college credit, and thus have 
time to take a richer program at college, 
compare with students from the Early 
Admissions program, who are admitted 
to college a year or two before graduat- 
ing from high school? It is possible, of 
course, that the value of acceleration 
would vary with the economic state of 
the country at any given time and also 
with the financial status of individual 
students. Where finances are a problem, 
earlier entry into college may be neces- 
sary to ensure college graduation and 
enable students to do postgraduate work. 
Perhaps a combination of acceleration 
and more stimulating curricula is the best 
solution. 

The optimum time for acceleration is 
not known. Gifted accelerants have been 
generally successful whether they were 
early admittees to kindergarten, grade- 
skippers i in the elementary school, mem- 
bers of special progress classes at the 
junior high school level or early admit- 
tees to college. But is one time better 
than another for acceleration? Are there 
developmental factors that might suggest 
that at certain ages there may be more 
dangers or, at least, more discomfort for 
the child? More research on this point is 
needed. 

We must conclude that, although we 
do not have all the answers to this prob- 
lem, there is certainly nothing in research 
today that would gainsay Terman’s rec- 
ommendation (38) that acceleration of 
no less than one year and probably no 
more than two is a most satisfactory pro- 
cedure for bright youngsters. 
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Other Administrative Procedures. 
Schools are experimenting with admin- 
istrative arrangements other than group- 
ing and acceleration to provide for su- 
perior students. Three kinds of programs 
are worth noting. 

1. A seminar for able rural youth is 
now in its second year in Lewis County, 
New York (36). In this very rural 
county, where schools are small and 
spread over a large area, twenty-five 
eleventh and twelfth graders from six 
high schools are brought together for 
one afternoon a week. The central theme 
of the seminar has been “Communica- 
tion,” and students have been exposed 
to classical and modern literature, music, 
art, and drama. Evaluation thus far shows 
that they have grown in self-expression 
and in critical thinking. As compared to 
students in past years, an increased num- 
ber plan to go on to higher education. 

Whether such seminars can be success- 
fully developed in other rural areas de- 
pends largely upon availability of suit- 
able personnel, either within the local 
school system or through the coopera- 
tion of a neighboring college, industrial 
plant, or governmental station. The per- 
sonnel would largely determine the na- 
ture of the content. 

2. Another plan which is spreading 
rapidly involves the organization of eve- 
ning science seminars (17) in which out- 
standing scientists from the community 
or from near-by places work with se- 
lected students in groups and individ- 
ually. Such an arrangement should pro- 
vide young potential scientists with 
opportunities for original research and ex- 
perimentation, so often lacking within 
the school program. A modification of 
this plan, now beginning in Dade County 
(11) allows selected students to complete 
their regular daily program two hours 
earlier and to spend their afternoons 


working in local community labora- 
tories. 

3. Everyone recognizes the importance 
of guidance for the maximum develop- 
ment of superior students. It’s sort of 
like being for God, mother, and coun- 
try and against sin. But little has been 
done to discover whether the problems 
faced by this superior group are suffi- 
ciently different from those of average 
students to warrant special attention or 
new approaches, or just what these spe- 
cial problems are. 

An attempt to identify some of these 
problems and to experiment with group 
guidance for a section of superior stu- 
dents under a specially trained person 
is now under way at a Denver, Colorado, 
high school (36). Follow-up studies will 
compare the special group with equally 
able students spread throughout regular 
guidance sections, and should shed some 
light on whether grouping gifted young- 
sters for guidance and organizing the 
content around their special needs will 
have important effects on their success 
in high school, in college, and in adult 
life. 


COURSE CONTENT AND 
METHODS 


No matter how adequately a school 
may handle the problems of. grouping, 
grade placement, or even guidance, the 
major question in educating talented 


youngsters still remains unanswered: 
How should the actual course content 
and teaching method be differentiated 
for these students? The glib answer is, 
enrich the curriculum. But enrichment, 
like the weather, is something everybody 
talks about but few do anything about. 
We really don’t know what enrichment 
is. Does it mean accelerated coverage of 
a standard course of study followed by 
advanced content in a given discipline, 


such as completing elementary algebra 
in the eighth year and thus, in the 
twelfth year, having time for a course in 
calculus? Or does it mean digging more 
deeply or extensively in selected areas, 
for example, studying original documents 
of some historical period? Or does it 
mean increased independent and crea- 
tive work in some field of individual 
interest? Perhaps the very word enrich- 
ment is a misnomer, perhaps what is 
needed is not embellishment of existing 
course content but different content. De- 
spite the plethora of “promising prac- 
tices” suggested by and for teachers, 
these questions remain unanswered. 

The only subject-matter field in which 
some experimentation with course con- 
tent is now in progress is mathematics. 
In Pittsburgh (27) elementary algebra 
was successfully completed in the eighth 
grade by a group of carefully selected 
students. In the University of Illinois 
Campus School the newly developed Thli- 
nois Math Program ( 40) is being used ex- 
perimentally with superior seventh-grade 
students. These are both examples of 
enrichment through acceleration. How- 
ever, in St. Paul, Minnesota (32), the 
ninth-year course of study was rewrit- 
ten to include many concepts of modern 
mathematics and is being tried with one 
group of able students who will be com- 
pared with another such group taking 
the traditional algebra course. 

An experiment in a tenth-year geom- 
etry class which involved the inclusion 
of special mathematics units, not nor- 
mally taught at any stage of the usual 
course sequence, is reported by Lessinger 
and Seagoe (23). They found that the 
students in this program achieved better 
in basic geometry content and, in addi- 
tion, were superior to a comparison 
group in general mathematical under- 
standing, flexibility of approach, and 
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willingness to propose and defend origi- 
nal solutions. 

An experiment in the relative effec- 
tiveness of content acceleration and 
course modification is now under way 
in two Cheltenham Township junior 
high schools in Pennsylvania (8). Four 
matched seventh-grade sections of su- 
perior students were organized. Two 
of them were to follow the standard 
seventh-year curriculum, but with the 
addition of special units such as history 
of numbers, number systems, elementary 
concepts of measurement and statistics; 
one section was to move as rapidly as it 
could through the traditional seventh-, 
eighth-, and ninth-year mathematic cur- 
riculum;* the fourth was a control 
group. The study will continue through 
the twelfth grade and the four groups 
will be periodically evaluated on achieve- 
ment, and on interest in and attitudes to- 
ward mathematics and mathematics-re- 
lated careers. 


MOTIVATION AND ATTITUDES 


We have known for many years that 
a child’s IQ, or even his score on apti- 
tude tests, accounts for only a part of 
what determines his academic achieve- 
ment or his vocational selection. Teach- 
ers have long been familiar with the able 
unmotivated student, and many a report 
card has gone home bearing the nota- 
tion “Should be doing better.” This 
problem was highlighted by Terman 
(37) in his comparison of the vocation- 
ally most and least successful adults 
among his gifted subjects. He found 
through checking past records that the 
two groups began to draw apart in 
achievement and in personality ratings 
in their early high school years. 

But although the problem of under- 


* After seven months this group was about 
ready to begin ninth-year algebra. 
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achievement was recognized and school 
people knew that many able students, 
even among those who did well in high 
school, failed to go on to post-high 
school education, it was not until the 
publication of the manpower studies that 
educators and the public alike became 
aware of the fact that about half of the 
nation’s able youth would not be aca- 
demically prepared to fill our depleted 
talent reservoir. 

Although financial difficulties explain 
a part of our talent wastage, which the 
steadily increasing scholarship aid will 
go far to remedy, a part of this waste 
is due to factors other than lack of 
money. In fact, we find that some gifted 
children begin to show symptoms of 
academic underachievement in the junior 
high school, and some as early as the 
elementary grades. Who are these under- 
achievers? What are their backgrounds? 
What are they like and why? What can 
the school do to help them? These ques- 
tions have concerned researchers since 
Conklin’s early studies (9). In summar- 
izing the research literature on under- 
achievement through 1957 Beasley (3) 
reports contradictory findings with ref- 
erence to the role of personal and social 
maladjustment in underachievement and 
concludes that “the fact of adjustment 
or lack of it . . . has to be understood 
in its more personal, subtle and perva- 
sive aspects rather than as the particular 
phenomenon which in itself can account 
for underachievement.” 

Studies now in progress or those re- 
ported since last year shed some new 
light on this question. Drews (12), for 
example, found that the incidence of 
underachievers was very low in her 
group of gifted students. She found that 
most of the boys were planning on col- 
lege careers, but that wastage was great 
among the girls, many of whom looked 


upon high school as terminal education. 

Comparisons of gifted underachievers 
and high achievers by the research staff 
of the Portland Public Schools (29) and 
similar studies by the Horace Mann- 
Lincoln Institute in cooperation with the 
Evanston Township High School (36) 
and with the DeWitt Clinton High 
School in New York City (36) rev ealed 
significant differences between the two 
groups in their self-concepts, school at- 
titudes, and out-of-school pursuits. Some 
of the underachievers expressed negative 
views of those who make high grades, 
calling them grinds, and _ suggesting 
that they do not participate sufficiently 
in nonacademic activities. The under- 
achiever more often is cynical, feels vic- 
timized by adult authority, and perceives 
his family situation as having poor mo- 
rale, with strong parental domination. 
But no differences were found in par- 
ental philosophy of child rearing. 

The above studies are descriptive in 
nature, as are most of the earlier studies 
in this area. The causes of underachieve- 
ment remain shrouded in mystery. In 
fact, it is probable that the causes are as 
diverse as are the underachieving young- 
sters themselves. 

As mentioned earlier, some general so- 
cial factors related to underachievement 
have been suggested: for example, bright 
children from low socioeconomic status 
homes tend to be less motivated to- 
ward academic excellence; some ethnic 
groups present more problems of under- 
achievement than do others—a fact prob- 
ably related to the traditional attitudes 
of ethnic groups toward intellectual pur- 
suits. But even when these factors are 
held constant, great individual differ- 
ences in achievement persist. A project 
now under way at Harvard (34), which 
is studying the individual achievement 
differences between youngsters of com- 
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parable intelligence, comparable neigh- 
borhood, and comparable parental edu- 
cational levels, hopes to discover some 
generalizable factors in the life experi- 
ences of these children which could ac- 
count for differences in achievement 
level. 

There is some indication that the jun- 
ior high school is the point at which the 
problem of underachievement gets a 
good start. A study of high and low 
achievers at the Bronx High School of 
Science (14) discovered that the most 
telling differentiation between these two 
groups, who were matched on intelli- 
gence, entrance examination score, and 
other objective factors, was the grades 
they received in junior high. 

With the limited knowledge available 
today; without any clear understanding 


of what makes one child underachieve 
and another child from a similar back- 
ground achieve up to capacity, what can 


schools do to help these underachievers? 
Certainly educational guidance, personal 
counseling and remedial help are indi- 
cated. But are there any kinds of ad- 
ministrative or classroom modifications 
which might prove helpful? This ques- 
tion was raised at the DeWitt Clinton 
High School in New York City (36). 
In cooperation with the Horace Mann- 
Lincoln Institute a group of high ability, 
low achieving entering tenth-year stu- 
dents was identified, half of whom were 
placed together in a home room with a 
specially selected teacher who was their 
social studies teacher as well as home 
room guide. For all other subjects they 
were distributed throughout the regular 
sections. A year’s study of these students 
showed that, though they were slow in 
improving, they did excel the control 
group in almost all subject areas. How- 
ever, when the following year they were 
placed for social studies with a rather 


rigid teacher who demanded high stand- 
ards of excellence, they made life mis- 
erable for the teacher. They were ex- 
tremely supportive of one another in 
their negative behavior and tested the 
limits at every step. 

The implications of this study point 
toward the need for continued careful 
selection of teacher personnel for such 
groups. They apparently need teachers 
who are able to accept their limitations 
and who are sufficiently flexible to al- 
low them the leeway they need. Whether 
the high school years are long enough 
to provide the necessary support at first 
and gradually free the children from 
the need for such support is question- 
able. A look at the individual members 
of the group was quite revealing. For 
some of these youngsters the special class 
opportunity was just what the doctor 
ordered. A supportive teacher, a friendly 
atmosphere, a reaffirmation of their own 
ability provided the impetus for them to 
move ahead. But some of them had deep- 
seated psychological problems which 
were not amenable to any kind of super- 
ficial group treatment. Certainly, in their 
case, more intensive personal help is in- 
dicated. 

A great deal of additional research is 
needed to discover ways in which the 
school can help these boys and girls. A 
prior step to actual administrative plan- 
ning for them would involve much more 
careful academic, psychological, and 
possibly even psychiatric screening. It is 
probably important to differentiate be- 
tween the underachieving youngster who 
will rise to the occasion in the secondary 
school situation given some help and un- 
derstanding, and the youngster whose 
problems are too deep-seated to be ame- 
nable to any help at that late date. Exten- 
sive research is needed on identification 
of potential underachievers in the ele- 
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mentary grades and the junior high 
school grades, in order that they can be 
helped before they become too well 
adapted to their own poor work and 
study patterns and before their anxieties 
can channel their defenses into under- 
achievement. 

The manpower waste occurs not only 
among students who are identified as po- 
tentially able but who, for a variety of 
reasons, do not fulfill their promise. It 
is even more marked in underprivileged 
groups in which the estimated loss of 
potentially high ability students is prob- 
ably in the hundreds of thousands each 
year, since they cannot be adequately 
identified by the testing procedures in 
common use (28). The work of the 
Southern Project, which involved iden- 
tification of students who would not 
normally have been considered superior, 
followed by guidance and scholarship 
aid, resulted in many more southern 


Negro students going to non-segregated 


colleges, where they were generally 
highly successful. 

Along similar lines is the experiment 
now going on in Junior High School 43 
in New York City (26). This school is 
largely Negro and Puerto Rican, and is 
located in a culturally deprived neigh- 
borhood. Out of this population a group 
was identified which would not pass 
muster as gifted by any standards gen- 
erally applied, but which showed glim- 
mers of potential ability. These students 
were put into special classes, and teach- 
ers and parents were carefully alerted to 
the intent of the program. Expanded cur- 
ricular offerings, out-of-school cultural 
experiences, and special counseling fa- 
cilities are provided for these children, 
who will continue to receive special help 
through the three years of junior high 
school and in the senior high to which 
most of them go. The final assessment of 


this study will be in terms of the num- 
bers who go on to college and plan pro- 
fessional careers, as compared with a con- 
trol group. 

Does waste or misplacement of talent 
result not only from cultural deprivation 
and underachievement but also from the 
unwillingness of able high-achieving stu- 
dents to pursue science, mathematics, or 
foreign language study and thus be un- 
prepared for professional work in these 
essential fields? Drews (12) found that 
three-fourths of her gifted boys were 
planning their study for careers in sci- 
ence and engineering. And of 5800 Merit 
Scholar and Certificate winners (25) 60 
per cent planned on similar courses of 
study and another 25 per cent on liberal 
arts study. The number headed for busi- 
ness careers was limited to 2 per cent. 

The extent to which able students may 
be deterred from achieving intellectual 
excellence by a fear of rejection by peers 
is being investigated by Tannenbaum 
(36) through an attitude test. He asked 
students to attribute various personal 
characteristics to brilliant and average 
students, who may or may not be plug- 
gers and who may or may not be ath- 
letic. He is also investigating the relation- 
ship between the students’ responses 
and their intellectual and socioeconomic 
status. 


CURRENT TRENDS 


What does research tell us about cur- 
rent trends in the education of superior 
children? In the past, surveys indicated 
that few schools were making special 
provisions for this group. Where schools 
did report special efforts, it was usually 
through “enrichment in the regular class- 
room.” To what extent has the picture 
changed? 

Recent surveys (4, 5, 16, 18, 39, 41) 
and school reports indicate a growing 
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awareness on the part of educators of the 
importance of making special educational 
provisions for the gifted child. At the 
secondary school level, especially i in large 
schools, ‘ability grouping through sec- 
tioning and honor classes is becoming 
more widespread (18). Not so at the 
elementary level. Here classroom enrich- 
ment still holds its own. Least is being 
done in small non-suburban communi- 


ties. The outstanding programs involve’ 


special staff and additional cost (16). 

However, a self-assessment survey of 
400 Central Secondary Schools in New 
York State (36) finds ‘schools attributing 
less importance to grouping and accelera- 
tion than to classroom enrichment as 
means of providing for talented students, 
but finds that they do not consider their 
present enrichment procedures as ade- 
quate. 

Many school systems (41) have pub- 
lished guides for administrators and 
teachers which discuss identification pro- 


cedures, administrative arrangements, 
and curricular suggestions. In some dis- 
stricts, individual buildings may be en- 
gaged in a special program, in others sys- 


tem-wide efforts are involved (29). 
Under a grant from The Fund for the 
Advancement of Education, the Portland 
Public Schools, in cooperation with Reed 
College, developed a comprehensive, dis- 
trict-wide plan. Special training for 
teachers through summer and in-service 
workshops, the addition of personnel, 
special classes and seminars at the sec- 
ondary level, and enrichment units and 
special interest groups at the elementary 
level resulted in a unique program which 
stood up well under careful evaluation. 
A new trend is seen in the efforts of 
State Departments of Education to un- 
dertake work in cooperation with public 
schools, sometimes also involving insti- 
tutions of higher learning in cooperative 


effort (6, 20). Not yet apparent in sur- 
veys or in school reports, but a trend 
nevertheless, is the recent determination 
to make able students work harder, take 
more years of solid subjects, spend less 
time in nonacademic pursuits. This de- 
termination is quite marked in the reports 
of the working groups at the National 
Education Association Invitational Con- 
ference (8). The pros and cons of this 
trend need thoughtful assessment. 


CONCERNS FOR SCHOOLS 


The studies cited in this discussion give 
some idea of the kinds of questions that 
are being looked into at present. As 
noted before, some of the concerns have 
been stimulated not so much by educa- 
tional re-evaluation as by manpower 
needs. There is some danger that the 
immediate demands of the culture for 
more scientists and mathematicians will 
lead schools into urging able students into 
these fields at the expense of other in- 
tellectual endeavors. Thoughtful consid- 
eration on the part of school people is 
needed if we are not to sacrifice both 
special talents and the long-range needs 
of our culture on the altar of immediate 
economic and political demands. 

The great research need today is in the 
field of content and method, which will 
lead to a sound theory of enrichment. 
We need to know what will stimulate a 
love of learning among able children; 
what kinds of assignments will most ef- 
fectively develop independence of think- 
ing and independence of effort; whether 
there are some subjects in which accel- 
eration through the present curriculum is 
the most appropriate kind of teaching, 
and other subjects in which greater ex- 
ploration in depth or expanded explora- 
tion in breadth may be the answer; some- 
thing about the interrelationships of 
various aptitudes and talents. Should all 
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intellectually able students take the same 
kinds of courses, such as three years of 
mathematics, three years of science, and 
at least three years of a foreign language, 
in addition to the required English and 
social studies? Or should the course of- 
fering be more carefully differentiated 
in terms of special aptitudes and interests 
of students? Should students with high 
academic aptitude be encouraged to take 
art or music or drama as a major subject? 

All these questions are still open, as are 
many that relate to guidance and coun- 
seling, particularly for the underachiever. 
Answers to these questions will emerge 
as schools become involved in research 
efforts. As schools pay more attention to 
the available research and act on it, and 
at the same time become actively in- 
volved in the pursuit of research in their 
own schools, we will go a long way to- 
ward improving our educational proce- 
dures, not only for the gifted child, or 
the academically talented child, but for 
all youngsters in our schools. 
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Who Wants to Be a Teacher?’ 


DONALD R. THOMAS 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


VER since the ghosts and goblins be- 
deviled the reedy frame of one 
Ichabod Crane of Sleepy Hollow, the 
stereotype of the schoolteacher has 
placed a burden of orthodoxy on Ameri- 
can teachers. Embedded in the public 
mind is the hard image of a Casper Mil- 
quetoast with chalk dust on his coat, or, 
as women became more numerous in the 
classroom, of a maiden lady, gaunt, brit- 
tle, with a stern mouth and precise man- 
ners. 

As the twentieth century corrupted 
the genteel respectability of the school- 
marm, she was replaced by Miss Brooks 
—debt-ridden, desperate, and disgrun- 
tled. Victimized by her principal, afraid 
to be controversial, uninspired and ill- 
paid, the modern stereotype is pictured 
struggling for the television-soaked minds 
of near-delinquents with a strange, al- 
most un-American, devotion to the idea 
that education is an end in itself. 

The production of such a stereotype 
has been the focus of much animated 
discussion, but the picture of a woman 
who sends her heart home each day at 
3:15 p.m. still perseveres. Stereotypes 

* Much of this discussion is based upon the 
author’s doctoral dissertation, “The Cultural 
Orientation of Teachers and Some Factors of 
Teacher Competence,” Stanford University Li- 
brary, 1957. Under a grant from the University 
of Wisconsin, Professor Thomas is continuing 


research into the problems of teaching. He is 
also working on other issues in educational 


sociology. 
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seem to reinforce themselves by attract- 
ing like people, by drawing into their 
sphere the image of themselves. In an 
occupation as old as_ schoolteaching 
there is a certain validity in the stereo- 
type of a personality difficult to change, 
always spawning more of its kind to dis- 
place any mutations. Said Harold Laski, 
“Schoolteaching is the last refuge of the 
shabby genteel.” 

For those who see in this unhappy 
situation the stark contradiction of any 
high professional expectations for teach- 
ers, a sifting of the realities of this prob- 
lem seems pertinent. In fact, even a cur- 
sory glance at the problems of teacher 
supply, effective teacher education, and 
the future of education itself brings into 
sharp focus the paradox of a Miss Dove 
in a space age school. 

The contrast suggested is surely de- 
rivative of certain contemporary cul- 
tural realities related to education.’ The 
institution of the school, which gives 
teachers their reason for existence, in turn 
finds its origins in the surrounding things, 
people, and ideas which are the culture. 
As a social institution the school has no 
function or opportunity to affect the so- 
ciety until that society empowers it with 
resources, financial or otherwise, and ap- 
propriate sanctions such as legal status. 
The school’s employees are then agents, 
or public servants, with all the rights 
and the many limitations implied in that 


= 
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status. In such a context and role the 
teacher almost has to depend upon her 
environment to define what constitutes 
her competence, what her characteristics 
should be, and even what is recommended 
as her personality. 

Certainly a debate has always raged 
over the definition of a good teacher.’ 
Opposing camps issue proclamations, de- 
nunciations are prepared for national 
publication, and school boards suffer per- 
ennial confusion. On the sidelines the 
teachers must wait to be told: are they 
to be male or female, conformists or re- 
constructionists, schoolkeepers or in- 
structors? The patent instability of the 
modern American culture which seeks 
to answer these questions promotes even 
further chaotic formulations. Essenti- 


ally, the needed definitions, the assign- 
ments of appropriate competence, are 
based on value systems in America today 
which have yet to resolve some basic 
conflicts. I define good teaching in terms 


of what I believe philosophically about 
the function of education in an Ameri- 
can democracy. You define teaching 
competence in terms of your beliefs. 
Probably we disagree, in part or in total. 
Yet we are both part of the society 
which is the prime determiner of what 
the school and teaching shall be. To me, 
your view may be the ultimate in ab- 
surdities, to you, I may seem to be an 
uncritical devotee of some special cult. 
Each of us can say smugly, “Consider 
the source.” Too often we merely can- 
cel one another out, and the result is the 
absence of either camp’s favored beliefs. 
The mottled actualities of teaching have 
been imposed from other sources, and 


1Eight years ago, S. J. Domas and D. V. 
Tiedman reported over a thousand titles deal- 
ing with definitions of a good teacher, which 
represented an incredible range of concepts. 
See Journal of Experimental Education, Vol. 
XTX, December 1950. 


the results are clear to anyone conver- 
sant with the day-to-day operation of 
public schools. 


TEACHER VALUES 


In lieu of values insisted upon by their 
sponsoring agent, the schools have in- 
evitably accepted the value system of 
their teachers. By itself this may be 
either good or bad, depending upon what 
that value system turns out to be. Thus 
it is pertinent that an examination of the 
value system of teachers be made, con- 
sistent with the realities of known be- 
havior of teachers as a group. 

The source of a teacher’s value cer- 
tainly is in consonance with his encul- 
turation, level of acculturation, and pres- 
ent general status in society. In other 
words, the kind of value system into 
which he was induced, his exposure to 
other views, and his present place in so- 
ciety are defining agents of the teacher's 
value orientation. Further, sociologists 
and social psychologists have insisted 
that a particular occupation so influences 
its adherent’s values and ultimately his 
behavior, that it produces a definable sys- 
tem or pattern of behavior significantly 
associated with the particular occupation. 
Teaching is one occupation which has 
yielded a behavior system and, accord- 
ing to researchers, something called an 
occupational type, or occupational per- 
sonality. Most people who are in occu- 
pation X have behavior pattern A pre- 
cisely because occupation X pushes them 


2 A. B. Hollingshead suggested the behavior 
system as a fruitful area for research in the 
American Sociological Review, December 1939, 
and Frederic Terrien applied the concept in 
his study of teaching, “The Behavior System 
and Occupational Type Associated with Teach- 
ing,” Yale University Library, New Haven, 
1950. Unpublished Ph.D. dissertation. See also 
the work of W. B. Brookover and others in 
The Journal of Educational Sociology, Septem- 
ber 1955. 
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into such a pattern. To a degree, this oc- 
cupational personality is a stereotype, 
except that it is more truly descriptive, 
less emotionally derived, and less sweep- 
ing in its application. But it is distinct, 
and it is influential. 

Perhaps it would be more appropriate 
to introduce the term “occupational la- 
bel,” for in a sense it is “labels” which 
have been produced by the tremendous 
increase in occupational specialization. It 
is clear that as society and its groupings 
have become more complex, the various 
occupational specialties have become 
more obscure to all but their practition- 
ers. The average man finds himself with- 
out sufficient knowledge of other occu- 
pations, and when called upon to respond 
in some way to specialties other than his 
own, he must of necessity respond to la- 
bels rather than content. The functions 
and purposes of other specialties have 
eluded him. It is probably equally true 
that his initial aspiration to his own oc- 


cupation came as a result of response to 
a label. Without specialized knowledge, 


he can “see” himself being a doctor, a 
toolmaker, or a teacher.* His choice fits 
his concept of what will be occupational 
compatibility for him. In other words, 
the behavior pattern which is repre- 
sented by the label selects similar people, 
or similar people select that behavior 
pattern, in sufficient numbers and with 
sufficient orthodoxy that the label con- 
tinues to be illustrative of the occupa- 
tion. 

The suggestion, then, is that the oc- 
cupational personality associated with 
teaching prescribes a special set of values 
and attitudes peculiar to teaching in the 
sense that as a mirror reflects life but isn’t 
life, teaching recalls life but is actually a 


8See Theodore Caplow, Sociology of Work 
(Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 
1954), Chapter 2. 


‘ 
different compound. The reader will no 
doubt raise the issue of the traditional 
association of teachers with the middle 
classes, repudiating any thesis that teach- 
ers possess some autonomous value sys- 
tem detached from or contradictory to 
the standard American value pattern. But 
one need not be dismayed by the obser- 
vation that in an essentially unreal world 
of labels, stereotypes, tentative values, 
vacillating metaphysics, and the like 
teachers may only appear to be rank con- 
formists to the mainstream of the middle- 
class culture. 


TEACHER CHARACTERISTICS 


There is much evidence of the homo- 
geneity of teachers with regard to social 
class orientation.* The majority of teach- 
ers do come from middle-class back- 
grounds, enter the middle-class occupa- 
tion of teaching, and remain in this gen- 
eral social stratum. It is argued that 
teachers are selected primarily because 
they tend to adhere so rigidly to middle- 
class values, usually associating with 
other middle-class people, and accepting 
the security, status, and approval which 
conformity apparently can provide.® In 
short, teachers traditionally have been 
thought of as good examples of what the 


‘culture should produce. 


Statistically® the typical American 


4Certainly there is consensus among people 
like W. L. Warner, Allison Davis, A. B. Hol- 
lingshead, W. B. Brookover, Margaret Mead, 
and Roger Barker. Robert Havighurst and Ber- 
nice Neugarten, in their book Society and Edu- 
cation (Boston: Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 1957) 
seem to feel that Wattenberg’s Detroit study 
(reported in 14th Yearbook the John Dewey 
Society), which indicates some increase in the 
heterogeneity of teachers’ social origins, war- 
rants nation-wide application, but this seems 
premature. 

5 Brookover points this out in a discussion 
of teachers internalizing the values of the com- 
munity’s power group. Sociology of Education 
(New York: American Book Co., 1955), p. 69. 

6 The Status of the American Public School 
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school teacher is a woman, by a margin 
of three to one. She is married, although 
in slightly smaller proportion than other 
females in the labor force. She is, on an 
average, about forty-five years old and 
the mantles of one child. She usually 
owns a home and a car, is conservative 
in the disposition of her income, and 
prone to engage in quiet kinds of leisure 
activities. She probably is observed par- 
ticipating in her church more than in any 
other community activity. She appears 
to be, in a word, “safe.”? 

But when one walks through the look- 
ing class and enters the world of teach- 
ers, a disturbing group of differences in- 
sinuate themselves. Leaving a culture 
which considers education to be a val- 
uable road to other primary or end 
values, which accords education the 
status of a way station, a stopping point 
en route, we enter a world where educa- 
tion is, in effect, life itself. In the world 
of teachers, education has to be an 
achievement, a terminal point. Even 
though many in the population have 
visited this looking- -glass world for only 
a short time, in transit to another job or 
to marriage, while they were present, 
education was an end value. If this were 
not true, how could teachers exist, for 
example, in a culture in which vertical 
mobility is a primary value? For a 
teacher, getting ahead or being “pro- 
moted” can only mean leaving teaching: 
to conform to the value of being “some- 
body,” the teacher would have to stop 
being what she is. This is readily ob- 
servable in the typical organizational 
chart of any school district. Authority 


Teacher, Research Bulletin of the National 
Education Association, Washington, D. C., 
February 1957. 

7 Terrien, op. cit. Although Terrien’s sample 
produced this particular cluster of character- 
istics, other studies have tended to confirm 
these results. 


and prestige decrease as one moves down 
the chart from the superintendent, and 
the only group lower than teachers is the 
students, who are actually clients and 
thus hold a different relationship. In the 
adult social structure of the school, 
teachers inhabit the lowest rung of the 
prestige ladder, and remain there as long 
as they are teachers. 

It is equally obvious that her status po- 
sition isolates the teacher from others in 
the school society. Tradition has en- 
crusted her relationship with students 
with the admonition to keep her social 
distance in order to maintain respect and 
the ability to discipline. Her age and her 
role as the authority figure in a formal 
organization further underscore her es- 
sential isolation. Should she turn to the 
other adults, commonly grouped under 
the heading “administration,” she meets 
an equal obstacle. There is ample evi- 
dence* that the administrative group have 
discovered that an irreducible prerequi- 
site to continued employment is a pri- 
mary concern for good relations with the 
power structure of the community. Mr. 
Conklin is virtually ignorant of what 
Miss Brooks and Mr. Boynton do in the 
classroom, but they are painfully aware 
of Conklin’s concern for the good will 
of parents and school board members, 
for it is the common dirge of school 
principals that, after attending to busi- 
ness matters and public relations, they 
have little time left for considered educa- 
tional leadership. 

Only recently, 
complained: 


a group of teachers 


The sorry fact is that the person closest 
to the heart of formal schooling—the class- 


8 The Stanford University Consultation Serv- 
ice, under the direction of Professor Robert 
Bush, has developed materials which tend to 
confirm this analysis of the social structure of 
the school. See also the work of the Harvard 
University School Executive Studies group. 
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room teacher—is also furthest removed from 
influence in the formulation of basic school 
policy [which is actually directed by] 
school bureaucrats whose activities and 
goals are often in direct conflict with the 
goals and activities of the teacher. . . .° 


The shrill pitch of this complaint indi- 
cates the level of desperation present in 
teachers when they realize that even the 
goods they sell, the curriculum, are being 
packaged for them at a different time 
and in another place. They are being cut 
off from their own experience. Text- 
books and workbooks define their pro- 
grams, curriculum guides and administra- 
tive regulations apportion their hours.'° 
Creative teaching is exalted, but is given 
the reception accorded to renegades, be- 
cause always somebody else, be it the 
principal, the supervisor, the school 
board, the public, or some national maga- 
zine, knows better than the classroom 
teacher what is best in content, and when 
and how it should be taught. 


TEACHER AND COMMUNITY 


Similarly, the teacher finds herself on 
the outskirts of the community. She 
evokes the image of the stranger, the out- 
sider, the “marginal man.” She is not a 
member of the in-group, and yet she is 
apparently in sy mpathy with, and knowl- 
edgeable of, that in- group. Over a period 
of years, she comes to know a commu- 
nity well, from its surface social arrange- 
ments to its most intimate family con- 


® Statement of Local 61, AFL-CIO American ’ 


Federation of Teachers, as reported in The 
San Francisco Chronicle, March 1, 1958. 

10 Jt is true that many a teacher becomes en- 
meshed, at one time or another in her career, 
in the professional ritual of a curriculum im- 
provement committee, but as Clarence Peter- 
son indicated in his study “The Principal’s 
Role in Curriculum” (unpublished Ed.D. dis- 
sertation, Stanford University 1953), even the 
principal has very little real part in the deter- 
mination of curriculum. Most crucial decisions 
were produced by higher echelons. 


flicts, and yet she is typically a part of 
none. She cannot participate extensively 
in community life," if for no other rea- 
son than that she carries both home and 
work responsibilities, either of which 
could command her full attention. But 
more important to this discussion, the 
teacher is not free to participate. Politics 
are off limits, she feels, if she wants to 
perpetuate her employment, so she stays 
away from this controversial area.’* Even 
in her classroom, she usually refrains 
from consideration of significant social 
problems which could arouse the ire of 
some special interest in the community."* 
This is particularly true in the area of 
moral and spiritual values, which can 
mean almost anything to any group, any 
one of which will fight, bleed, and die 
before it will allow its pet tenets to re- 
ceive the unbiased scrutiny of a teacher 
and her class. Even observance of holi- 
days can produce discord in the spon- 
soring community if such holidays are 
based upon some religious tradition. 

So the teacher goes her own way, 
traveling to her job in a different direc- 
tion and at different times from the ma- 
jority of the working force of her com- 
munity. When they go to town to work, 
the teacher goes to the residential areas 
to her school. When other men and 
women still have hours of labor yet to 


11 This is consistent in analyses of teachers’ 
community participation level, from Willard 
Waller’s Sociology of Teachers in 1932 to Ter- 
rien, op. cit., in 1955, including Lloyd Cook’s 
studies, Community Backgrounds of Education 
(New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1938), 
and the extensive study of Florence Greenhoe, 
Community Contacts and Participation of 
Teachers (Washington D. C.: American Coun- 
cil on Public Affairs, 1941). 

12 NEA Research Bulletin, 1957, op. cit. 

183 Documentation of this fact abounds, but 
the reader is particularly directed to Howard 
K. Beale’s A History of Freedom of Teach- 
ing in American Schools (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1941). 


do, the teacher is through, and in some 
schools is encouraged to go home so that 
the janitor may clean her room without 
interference. She has time off at Christ- 
mas and at Faster, and she collects pay 
for almost every other holiday of conse- 
quence. Then in June she leaves for the 
summer. She has a “soft deal,” her neigh- 
bors say, and so deserves little status in 
recompense. 

Such a paucity of prestige is char- 
acteristic of what is, essentially, a female 
occupation. Along with nurses, librar- 
ians, and waitresses, school teachers find 
their careers interrupted by marriage and 
by pregnancy, a combination of inter- 
vening factors which are distinctively fe- 
male. The regularity of such interrup- 
tions makes intermittency of employ- 
ment a characteristic of female occupa- 
tions, and contributes much to the in- 
stability, and consequent low status, of 
those occupations. Some school boards 
will not hire married women because of 
the chance of pregnancy forcing their 
untimely withdrawal from the classroom. 
Others refuse to hire unmarried women 
teachers for fear marriage may occur, 
and the dutiful wife will go with her 
husband to some other place. Teacher- 
training schools fret because their figures 
show that nearly 60 per cent of their 
graduates will not be teaching five years 
after graduation." Unfortunately (but 
understandably) the most attractive per- 
sonalities are the first to become “‘inter- 
mittent,” leaving, in general, the less 
noble to man the ramparts. 

Equally damaging to prestige is the 
general feeling that experience contrib- 
utes little to skill.15 Once a teacher has 
survived a probationary period of two 
or three years, she achieves all the status 


14 National Education Association Research 
Bulletin, Vol. 36, No. 1, February 1958. 
15 Caplow, op. cit. 
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and privileges she will ever attain. In 
fact, in some schools, the longer she 
teaches, the greater will be the suspicion 
that she must be “rigid,” “unimagina- 
tive,” “dull,” or possess other ignoble 
characteristics. Should she depart from 
her profession for a span of years, she 
can return to harness with the minimum 
of adjustment of the traces. It will be as- 
sumed that there was no significant loss 
of skill during her absence, and that 
nothing of importance has superseded 
her previous training and experience. 
Perhaps more disheartening to the 
teacher is her knowledge that in the eyes 
of her employers she can always be re- 
placed. Interchangeability is a salient 
characteristic of teaching. It is not any 
particular person who is needed to con- 
front a class; rather it is anybody, ex- 
perienced or inexperienced, well-trained 
or poorly trained, good or bad.’ All 
things being equal, the average school 
board would prefer a well- trained, ex- 
perienced, capable teacher, if she isn’t 
too high on the salary scale and is prop- 
erly tactful, friendly, courteous, and 
kind. But if pressed by any one of a num- 
ber of apparently insignificant reasons, 
most boards will not hesitate to substi- 
tute. In the final analysis, give or take a 
few factors, all teachers are the same in 
the thinking of those who decide.’ 
Thus teachers find it difficult to or- 
ganize themselves into cohesive units 
which will insist on status, security, and 
standards. The disgruntled mumblings of 
a local teachers’ association hardly pro- 
duces a noticeable tremor in the commu- 
nity, and almost no one looks twice at 


16 The single salary scale, some certification 
laws, and the activities of many teachers’ or- 
ganizations have contributed, paradoxically, to 
a trade-union concept, which, when applied to 
teachers, denies them their much-desired status 
of individual professionals. 

17 Caplow, op. cit. 
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the spectacle of the average teacher being 
paid the same as the city’s street cleaner. 
Whatever discordant note teachers inject 
into the assemblages of the community is 
quickly suppressed by patriotic, ethical, 
or social conformity appeals. Teachers 
morally should not withhold their serv- 
ices to the community unless they con- 
sider themselves members of labor un- 
ions, and “everybody knows what that 
means.” The only jurisdiction a teacher 
should have over her economic fate is to 
convince the public she is worth more 
by increasing the quality of her service. 
But what constitutes quality has never 
been defined by either the profession or 
the public to anyone’s satisfaction. 


THE VALUE DILEMMA 


Thus we circle back to the original 
question of what constitutes a good 
teacher. And it is here we must retreat 
into meaningless generalizations, for to 
advocate one strength is to curtail an- 
other. The pronouncement that any one 
particular characteristic is surely a cri- 


terion of quality is a challenge to the . 


critics of education to find fault, and 
heap scorn and abuse upon the already 
vulnerable. In other words, there is such 
a diversity of values within the culture 
which defines the qualities of teachers 
that almost any value system employed 
by teachers is acceptable to some and 
abhorred by others. This fundamental 
stand-off has produced the strange won- 
derland in which teachers must reside. 
What I am suggesting is that teachers, 
rather than conforming to standard mid- 
dle-class value patterns, have created a 
caricature of those patterns, and that this 
unreal system is, for them, the only real- 
itv in which they can exist. After all, 
they are being asked to maintain vio- 
lently conflicting status quo’s, while living 
on meager draughts of sham prestige and 


petty remuncration. They face the in- 
sistent demand that teachers inhabit iv ory 
towers, but these same towers must have 
large picture windows edged with seals 
of membership in all worthy causes. 
Teachers must be willing to assume, with 
eagle-valor (as they have historically), 
blame for the crime rate, the suicide rate, 
the servant problem, the labor problem, 
the divorce rate, the eyesight problem, 
the bribery problem, and even the pure 
food problem, to name but a few of the 
noxious “crimes.” Faced with these mul- 
tiple dilemmas, there is no defense except 
to create a looking-glass world, which, 
like the mirrors in the funhouse, will re- 
flect whatever distortion the viewer 
chooses to see. If their language seems 
jargonese, specialized beyond meaning, 
and a trifle purple at the outset, it is be- 
cause they must live in a cartoon. If 
pedagogy becomes no more than a se- 
mantic massage, it is at least a retreat 
from the rubble of the persistent bicker- 
ing of their employers. 

In other words, if there are marked 
signs of instability and conflict in the 
culture which creates and supports the 
schools and their teachers, there is sheer 
chaos for teachers, who must try to lo- 
cate themselves in a culture with much 
of the same frustration as the hunter who 
pursues a relentlessly moving, erratic 
target. If the critics of education suggest 
that today’s teachers are not instilling a 
sense of a cultural heritage in their stu- 
dents, it is precisely because teachers face 
the insurmountable task of discovering 
their own place in that culture.'® 

The ghosts and goblins which danced 
through the world of Ichabod Crane per- 

18Bernard Siegel proposes some interesting 
questions in his “Models for Analysis of the 
Educative Process in American Communities” 
in George Spindler, Education and Anthropol- 
ee (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 
1955 
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sist. On the modern educational scene 
they have multiplied sufficiently to make 
the world of teachers, and therefore the 
school, into a somber fantasy of habitual 
discord. 

I do not mean to suggest a hopeless 
dilemma, but neither does it seem appro- 
priate to sustain the rosy glow which 
surrounds many assessments of educa- 
tional problems. An analysis of the reali- 
ties of teaching should be, in the words 
of the poet Yeats, “as cold and passion- 
ate as the dawn.” Certainly there are pos- 
sible avenues to salvation, but to travel 
them imposes a heavy burden of respon- 
sibility for self-examination, even to the 
point of abandoning some of the teddy 
bears of current assumptions. 

It is increasingly evident that teacher 
recruitment needs to cast a wider net 
into new waters if the constricted range 


of kinds of people entering teaching is to 
be altered. Similarly, teacher-education 
programs apparently need to provide re- 
liable mirrors in which the teacher 
trainee can clearly see his own image, 
and in dealing with this image, emerge 
with the kind of scar tissue which will 
enable him to face, without illusions, the 
inevitable web of controversy. Of even 
greater significance is the challenge to 
educational leaders to take an unflinching 
look about thenr and then propose bold, 
imaginative, even unpopular solutions to 
incumbent problems. 

The future of education need not be 
a painful question if the professional fam- 
ily can learn to live within its means. If 
the reappearance of Ichabod Crane is a 
payment on an old debt, then let us 
square accounts, dispel our mythology, 
and move ahead. 


UNESCO: Purpose, Progress, Prospects, 
by Walter H. C. Laves and Charles A. 
Thompson. Bloomington, Indiana Uni- 
versity Press, 1957. 357 pp- 


“The Governments of the States Parties 
to this Constitution on behalf of their peo- 
ples declare, 

“That since wars begin in the minds of 
men, it is in the minds of men that defences 
of peace must be constructed. . . .” 

This statement from the Constitution of 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization has undoubtedly 
been quoted more often than any other 
statement from a United Nations document. 
Attributed by some to a comment by 
Clement Attlee, it represents the deep-rooted 
desires of millions who have vivid mem- 
ories of the horror of World War II and 
who have contemplated the tragedy that a 
third World War would thrust upon man- 
kind. The declaration becomes, therefore, 
not a theoretical statement concerned with 
the abstract, but a practical approach in the 
long and laborious search for peace. 

While the General Assembly and the Se- 
curity Council represent the political arenas 
in which nations can solve mutual prob- 
lems, there was an early realization that an- 
other agency was needed that could, in the 
words of the UNESCO Constitution, “con- 
tribute to peace and security by promoting 
collaboration among the nations through 
education, science and culture in order to 
further universal respect for justice, for 
the rule of law and for the human rights 
and fundamental freedoms which are af- 
firmed for the peoples of the world, without 
distinction of race, sex, language or religion, 
by the Charter of the United Nations” 
(Article I). 

UNESCO: Purpose, Progress and Pros- 
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pects is an excellent review of the first ten 
years of this agency’s existence. It is a book 
that has been badly needed, and it fills what 
has been a decided gap for the student of 
International Education and for the lay per- 
son interested in the operation of an agency 
whose reputation is excellene throughout 
the world. It is the story of the broadest 
attempt yet made by people from varying 
political, economic, and educational philoso- 
phies to meet and plan projects that will 
help men understand one another. This is 
but one aspect of the UNESCO program, 
and yet a perusal of any college library 
catalogue or of the publication lists by 
UNESCO will reveal how much has been 
done in this area. Varying from books that 
are concerned with the evils of racism to 
projects involving a greater understanding 
by the West of Eastern culture, the publi- 
cations of UNESCO have earned the re- 
spect of scholars throughout the world. 

In a book of this excellent quality it is 
difficult to select certain sections for dis- 
cussion and eliminate others. Granted this, 
mention should be made of Part I, which 
is concerned with the origins, character, and 
evolution of UNESCO. The authors indi- 
cate the difficulties involved when inrellec- 
tuals of the world attempt to decide upon 
principles and policies for an agency whose 
tasks appeared insurmountable in the days 
following World War II. If there was a 
physical drabness and destruction in Eu- 
rope, there was on the part of the original 
group meeting at the Institute of Engineers 
in November 1945 a firm conviction that it 
was possible for man to reconstruct a world 
from which war could be eliminated—a 
world in which the total energy of man 
could be channeled into building a more 
secure and richer life. The pattern of de- 
velopment that followed illustrated in many 
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ways the background of the delegates at this 
and later conferences. Clement Attlee, Leon 
Blum, Jean Piaget and Concha Romero 
James all brought to this new agency their 
broad experience. Particular mention should 
be made of Jaime Torres Bodet of Mexico, 
Minister of Education, whose work in com- 
bating illiteracy did much to help formu- 
late the philosophy of Fundamental Edu- 
cation. 

Attempts to define a specific UNESCO 
philosophy have proved difficult. The Con- 
stitution identified broad concepts; yet ef- 
forts to bring these concepts into sharp 
focus have not proved too successful. Julian 
Huxley, who served as first Director Gen- 
eral, wrote a philosophy for the agency in 
his book UNESCO: Its Purpose And Its 
Philosophy (Washington, Public Affairs 
Press, 1947), but this was not accepted by 
the General Conference, and the statement 
became one of Mr. Huxley’s personal views. 

Reduced to simple terms, the objectives 
may be considered as contributing to peace 
and security through the advancement of 
knowledge, and promoting human welfare 
and development of international under- 
standing. Under these broad headings, as in- 
dicated by the authors the task of de- 
fining and delineating projects has been 
difficult. There are many international non- 
governmental organizations associated with 
UNESCO and, as would be expected, a 
number of these organizations are inter- 
ested in developing projects within their 
own area of interest. In addition, there are 
regional and national interests. For the 
many newly independent nations, assistance 
in development was of prime importance. 
The Western, industrialized nations were 
concerned with promoting the scholarly, in- 
tellectual aspects of UNESCO. Some Asian 
countries were interested in having the 
West become acquainted with Eastern cul- 
ture. There were delegates who felt that 
while many Eastern countries needed the 
technical assistance furnished by the West, 
the East could reciprocate with materials 
which would inform the West of values in 
the Eastern culture. 
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The problem of deciding which projects 
to develop has proved difficult. The final 
selections made by UNESCO, as revealed 
in its publications and reports, show a wide 
variety of areas. Some projects started in 
the early postwar years to fulfill certain 
needs for that particular period have con- 
tinued because their functions were proved 
to be desirable on a permanert basis. The 
Bulletin for Libraries is an example. 

The authors have not hesitated to point 
out the failures as well as the achievements 
of UNESCO. The Marbial Valley and 
Hylean Amazon projects failed because of 
the lack of study by the states involved and 
the inexperience of UNESCO specialists. 
The authors indicate that while UNESCO 
has had success in developing international 
understanding “through special groups, it 
has developed no project of its own with a 
world-wide mass appeal, nor has it been 
able to stimulate action of this kind within 
member states.” Part of this difficulty stems 
from the reluctance of national states to use 
mass media for promotion of the concepts 
found in the Constitution. 

On the positive side, UNESCO has served 
as a coordinating agent for the educational, 
scientific and cultural resources of the 
world. If it served no other purpose than 
as an international clearing house for dis- 
seminating educational statistics and reports 
on new scientific discoveries and informa- 
tion on the cultures of the world, it would 
be an invaluable agency in our contempo- 
rary world. Fortunately, UNESCO is not 
so narrowly conceived. It has in many in- 
stances proved itself a catalyst for the 
development and expansion of concepts 
throughout the world, that is, Fundamental 
Education. 

UNESCO: Purpose, Progress and Pros- 
pects is a book that will be referred to for 
many years. Its objective analysis of the 
first decade of UNESCO's existence is a 
classic in the history of International Edu- 
cation. 


Davin G. Scanton 
Teachers College, Columbia 
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Separate and Unequal, by Louis R. Har- 
lan. Chapel Hill, N. C.: The Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press, 1958. xiv 
+ 290 pp. $6.00. 


The principle of “separate and equal” as 
applied to the provision of educational fa- 
cilities for Negroes and white people dates 
from the opinion rendered in 1849 by Chief 
Justice Shaw of Massachusetts in the case 
of Sarah C. Roberts vs. The City of Boston. 
Sarah Roberts, a five-year-old Negro child, 
had applied to enter a public school in Bos- 
ton and had been refused because of the 
color of her skin. The action of the school 
authorities in her case was upheld by the 
courts, but six years later the Massachusetts 
Legislature outlawed separate public schools 
for Negroes. 

After the Civil War and the subsequent 
period of Reconstruction, this principle 
came very gradually to be recognized in 
the states that had formed the Confederacy 
and also in several which had not seceded 
from the Union but which contained a con- 
siderable Negro population. In most of 
these states it received at least a de- 
gree of lip-service, although in actual prac- 
tice it was more or less ignored (where it 
was not openly flouted) until comparatively 
recently. Generally speaking, vastly more 
emphasis was placed on separateness than 
on equality. 

From time to time opinions handed down 
by the Supreme Court of the United States 
have sustained the constitutionality of the 
“separate and equal” principle until May 17, 
1954, when this was flatly denied in the 
Court’s momentous decision of that date. 
Henceforth the Constitution was to be in- 
terpreted as holding that “. . . in the field 
of public education the doctrine of ‘separate 
but equal’ has no place. Separate educa- 
tional institutions are inherently unequal.” 

Harlan has studied in detail a rather short 
period in the history of the development 
and working out in practice of the “sep- 
arate and equal” doctrine in Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia. The 
subtitle of the study is “Public Schools and 


Racism in the Southern Seaboard States 
1901-1915.” He has chosen this period 
partly because it was then that the Southern 
Education Board was active. It is his con- 
clusion that the period was, more than any- 
thing else, one in which the “separate and 
equal” principle was deliberately contra- 
vened in all four states; that at its end there 
existed grosser inequalities of educational 
opportunity between Negroes and white 
people than at its beginning, in spite of in- 
creased appropriations for education. Hence 
the title Separate and Unequal. 

A study as limited as this one, both as to 
region and as to historical period, can 
scarcely fail to leave the reader with an im- 
pression of incompleteness. Questions con- 
cerning the educational and other rights of 
Negroes extend back to the first importa- 
tion of slaves from Africa, early in the 
seventeenth century, and they form today 
and have formed for nearly a century one 
of the most burning issues before the Amer- 
ican public; they affect every state in the 
Union. Therefore a detailed and docu- 
mented study limited to four particular 
states over a fifteen-year period seems to 
belong in a series of volumes covering the 
whole topic. An extensive work of this sort, 
authored by competent specialists, is needed 
today. Any part of this vast theme needs to 
be seen against the background of the 
whole. Furthermore, a consideration of all 
the volumes, coming as they would from 
various hands, would no doubt serve to 
temper the severity of individual judgments 
or at least to set them in better perspective. 
Perhaps the publishers of the present vol- 
ume have such a series in mind, but if so 
the fact is not mentioned. 

The book is heavily and, in the main, 
carefully documented, as befits the treat- 
ment of a topic so controversial. The au- 
thor is keenly alive to the unreliability of 
many educational statistics. In his introduc- 
tion he assures the reader that “The figures 
of the crusading educational propagandists 
have been used rarely and with caution. 
Wherever possible, the statistics of federal 
and state governments were used.” (p. ix) 
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Throughout the period studied the efforts 
of the organizations and individuals work- 
ing for a fair deal for the Negro in educa- 
tion were largely failures, in the opinion of 
Mr. Harlan, As a main reason for this he 
notes a too-prevalent attitude of concilia- 
tion—a readiness to temporize, to make 
concessions, and to accept unfair compro- 
mises. He finds that Southern educational 
campaigners generally urged the building 
of schools and working for a more equitable 
’ distribution of funds, but that some of their 
Northern partners did not give the support 
necessary to ensure any real degree of suc- 
cess. From a thorough examination of avail- 
able sources he infers that the Southern 
Education Board accomplished little if any- 
thing of note for the Negro. He contends 
that a just appraisal of its work, “. . . while 
recognizing its major role in the achieve- 
ment of fuller educational opportunity for 
Southern white people, cannot escape the 
conclusion that it failed in its program of 
Negro education and also failed to chal- 
lenge or deflect the anti-Negro movement 
which it paralleled.” (p. 254) 

As a Southerner, born in Mississippi, edu- 
cated in Georgia and at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, and presently teaching at East 
Texas State College, Mr. Harlan can hardly 
be accused of anti-Southern bias or inability 
to understand the Southern way of life. He 
sees the problems of a biracial society at 
first hand and his full knowledge of and 
intimate acquaintance with the South and 
its people, both Negro and white, are evi- 
dent throughout his book. 

Currton L. Har 
The George Peabody College 
for Teachers 


Selected Readings in the Philosophy of 
Education, by Joe Park. New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1958. 440 
$5.00. 

This collection of readings should prove 
helpful to any introductory course in phi- 


losophy of education. The book is organ- 
ized in six parts: The Place of Philosophy 
in the Study of Education; The Pragmatic 
Philosophy of Education; Idealism; Realism; 
The Catholic Philosophy of Education; and 
The Philosophy of Education in Some 
Protestant and Jewish Thought. Thus, the 
text presents most of the important posi- 
tions and issues in philosophy of education. 
Furthermore, the selected readings include 
statements by outstanding representatives of 
the different philosophies. A biographical 
sketch of each author provides an interest- 
ing addition to the readings. 

Granted the distinctive merits of this text, 
it might be well to discuss some of its limi- 
tations. A first fault, common to many col- 
lections of readings, is that excerpts some- 
times lose their meaning when removed 
from their source. Thus, the selections from 
John Dewey’s Democracy and Education 
and Experience and Education will prove 
difficult for students who are unfamiliar 
with Dewey’s general philosophy. John 
Childs’s major thesis in Education and 
Morals is lost in the four-page extract in 
this collection. It is impossible to appre- 
ciate the historic significance of George 
Counts’s essay, “Dare the Schools Build a 
New Social Order?” in the two-and-a-half- 
page condensation presented in Dr. Park’s 
book. It is unfortunate that Robert M. 
Hutchins’ contribution is limited to a five- 
page statement from The Conflict in Edu- 
cation. (The Higher Learning in America 
would have been a better choice.) 

Another criticism of this anthology is 
that it includes readings that have little 
value for the study of philosophy of edu- 
cation. Thus, the chapter “Jewish Educa- 
tion in the United States at Mid-Century,” 
by Israel Chipkin, has no direct bearing 
on philosophy of education. As a matter 
of fact, Part Six (“The Philosophy of 
Education in Some Protestant and Jewish 
Thought”) would be more useful if it con- 
sidered church-state relations in America. 

Despite these shortcomings this text can 
prove a valuable supplement to an introduc- 
tory course in philosophy of education, 
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since it is intelligible and informative. Never- 
theless, the customary warning must be en- 
tered about textbooks, the academic tran- 
quillizers. Hutchins is at least half right 
when he says that textbooks have done as 
much to degrade the American intelligence 
as any other single force. We can but hope 
that the student, rather than being sated 
after reading this book, will go on to ex- 


amine unabridged, unexpurgated statements 
in philosophy of education. One thing is 
certain: how far the student carries his 
search to understand the philosophies of 
education will depend, in large part, upon 
the teacher who assigns the text. 
M. I. Bercer 
New York State College for 
Teachers, Albany 
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